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No Ordinary Christmas 


HRISTMAS is 87 days off as this is written. No need to rush 
C out to do your Christmas shopping. But the Christmas 
that is coming is not going to be an ordinary Christmas. 
In half the world the soft beating of Dunder and Blitzen’s 
hooves will be lost in the rigid drone of bombers. There will 
be no holly hung on the doors of gutted houses. 

And, if Christmas will not come here to a land broken by 
bombs, it is coming to a land which the subtle tensions of 
war are drawing taut. It is coming as a record-shattering 
armament program strains the nation’s economy and deftly 
substitutes new values for old. It is coming to a nation that 
is paying the costs of war, though no men are marching. 

Modern war doesn’t leave you alone, belligerent or non- 
belligerent, Christmas or no Christmas. Its costs are stagger- 
ing and maybe catastrophic, and the ordinary buyer of goods 
is its first casualty—he pays the costs. Since the recent triumph 
of the sellers of goods in turning excess-profits legislation into 
a virtual guarantee of profits—-one of the most shameless 
auction-block sales of patriotism in the country’s history— 
the ordinary buyer will pay just about all the costs. 

This year, as he marches forth to the stores, the ordinary 
buyer is going to pay more than ordinarily he would pay 
than last year he did pay—-for many of the things he buys. 
And at a time when drains on his income are increasing daily. 

He is going to get less of what he pays for than ordinarily 
he would get—than last year he did get—in many other 
things. He is going to buy wool and get rayon. He is going 
to pay for eight ounces and get six. 

He will be making some of his biggest expenditures of the 
year while rising living costs and changing values are putting 
new complexities into the simplest day-to-day buying. 

These are some bluntly practical aspects of a season in 
which the practical aspects can as a rule (happily) be sub- 
ordinated. But that’s what war does to Santa Claus. Maybe it 
doesn’t down his spirit. But it certainly makes it tough for 
him to realize the promise of the spirit. 

There’s a moral to all this. For what we're leading up to 
is a strong and unabashed plea that CU members use as 
many of the coming 87 days as they can to extend the work 
of CU to as many new people as possible. 

So far as we know, Consumers Union is the largest organi- 
zation in the world—outside of the cooperatives—devoted to 
the single task of taking the complexities out of the ordinary 
buyer’s buying and representing his interest. In a war-torn 
marketplace, CU’s proven ability to give its members trust- 
worthy buying guidance, to save them money so that they 
can buy more things they need, makes it an invaluable ally 
to the people who need it most. 

The boycott of CU’s advertising that so many advertising 
mediums enforce so diligently literally keeps thousands of 
people from knowing about CU and its work. It is up to CU’s 
members, for their own benefit as well as for the benefit of 
others, to make the story of CU known—so that its work— 
never more urgently needed than now—may increase. 
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Christmas Number & Buying Guide 


fs November Reports will be mailed out |ate in 
November as a Special Christmas Buying Number. It 
will be nearly double the size of recent issues—36 pages. 

Immediately following the November Reports, the 1941 
Annual Buying Guide will be sent out. 

This year the regular December issue of the Reports 
and the Buying Guide are being published as one—that is, 
as a Special Buying Guide Issue. Im the same format as 
the last full Buying Guide (1939), it will be nearly 100 
pages larger (384 pages as compared with 288 in 1939). 




















TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 
sons, or on a combination of these factors. Most ratings of ae reflect opinion as well as 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 
which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ “Best Buys” should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. 








1941 Automobile Preview 


Prices are higher, cars are bigger and cost more to operate. 


Some evaluations and some provisional recommendations 


S WITH commodities generally, the 
te of 1941 automobiles have 
risen. Buyers will probably pay from 
2% to 5% more for new cars, though 
presumably this advance will be partly 
offset by a rise in the value of used cars 
traded in, especially those in good condi- 
tion. However, the lowest-priced Chevro- 
let model, the Master, has been discon- 
tinued, and so, apparently, has the low- 
priced Ford 60. 

For 1941, it will cost the buyer ap- 
proximately $55 more to buy the cheapest 
available Chevrolet two-door sedan than 
was the case last year. 

The 1941 cars, taken as a whole, are 
most emphatically not the answer to the 
prayers of transportation-buyers who will 
have to economize. They are larger, 
longer, heavier, have more power, and 
have higher compression ratios which 
presuppose an unlimited supply of high- 
octane gasoline in the future. (Bear in 
mind that the statistical lifetime of a car 
is about nine years, and that it usually 
requires higher-octane fuel when old 
than when new.) 

Furthermore, the new cars make no 
gestures in the direction of lower repair 
costs, aside from various mechanical 
changes intended to increase their serv- 
ice life. The cars are if anything, less 
accessible than previously, and their 
grilles and sheet metal are more vulner- 
able; in some cases sheet metal is at- 
tached directly to the bumpers. 

Wheelbases generally are. longer, but 
in most cases, whether wheelbase has 
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changed or not, the cars are longer over- 
all than formerly, making them harder 
to park, maneuver or garage. Bodies are 
wider—often close to the maximum ve- 
hicle width—and old-fashioned running 
boards are few. In several lines, notably 
Studebaker and Ford, windows and 
windshield have been increased in size, 
though the reverse seems to be true of 
General Motors cars. More frequently— 
on Nash, Hudson, Pontiac and Oldsmo- 
bile—the same chassis is offered with a 
choice of 6- or 8-cylinder engines, at 
low added cost for the 8. In its full 
report (to appear early in 1941), CU 
will analyze the factors governing the 
buyer’s choice of engines. 

There is a trend, fortunately not pro- 
nounced in the low-priced field as yet, 
toward eliminating the two-door sedan 





type of body (which many manufacturers 
think has been priced too low relative to 
the four-door sedan) in favor of coupes 
with front and rear seats but with less 
cubic capacity and with poorer rearward 
vision. 

For 1941, there are few sensational or 
outstanding developments. There is one 
brand new car, the Nash Ambassador 
600. This car is in the Studebaker Cham- 
pion class, and uses a unit body and 
frame, after the manner of Lincoln- 
Zephyr and several small European cars. 
The fluid flywheel, formerly available 
only on Chrysler 8's, is to be offered on 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 6. Its chief 
value lies in reducing “clutch pumping” 
in city driving. 

On Pontiac is found a large oil cleaner 
(a sediment trap, not a filter substitute) 
built into the crankcase oil pan. Pontiac 
has also adopted the type of jack used 
by Buick last year, which operates on 
the outside rim of the wheel. 

In an effort to reduce gasoline con- 
sumption, Buick offers “compound car- 
buretion,” with one smaller carburetor 
furnishing the mixture at constant speeds 
(up to 75 mph), and another cutting 
in when full power is demanded. If the 
cars are driven with a light foot, better 
mileage—and incidentally easier warming 
up—should result. 

The Olds “hydramatic” transmission, 
without clutch pedal and giving four 
forward speeds, is continued at increased 
extra cost. There is a trend—on Ford, 
Mercury, and all Chrysler lines—toward 
second speed gear ratios giving better 
acceleration in traffic. These are some- 
what less satisfactory for country and 
mountain driving. 





CHRYSLER LINES 


Plymouth has minor’ mechanical 
changes, including more horsepower and 
gear ratios giving more power in second 
and high, with a sacrifice of economy in 
the latter. Dodge has a longer wheel- 








STUDEBAKER: greatly increased vision is a feature—and a good one 
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base, a new wider and lower body, more 
engine power, and a greater axle reduc- 
tion for better performance. Riding quali- 
ties are much improved. The Dodge-size 
body is used on DeSoto and Chrysler 6, 
which have new frames and minor 
changes. Overdrive is available only on 
Chrysler for 1941. An _ unnecessary 
vacuum-operated gearshift is another 
extra-cost item. A full account of the 
action of the much-advertised fluid fly- 
wheel—now offered with all Chrysler 
lines, except Plymouth—will appear in 
later CU Reports. 

For 1941, the Dodge appears outstand- 
ing among Chrysler lines. 





FORD LINES 


The new Ford body is wider by seven 
inches across the front seat, bringing it 
up to the 1941 standard, and has more 
legroom in the rear. The glass area has 
been increased—by 20%, it is stated. 
Running boards are partially concealed 
when doors are closed. Two-door sedans 
are continued. Both Ford and Mercury 
(which also has more glass area), feature 
longer wheelbases, longer front springs, 





a change in shock absorbers, and new 
frames. Claims that pitching has been 
eliminated from the ride should be veri- 
fied before being accepted. Rear-axle 
ratios remain unchanged, but second 
speed has been altered to give faster 
acceleration. The Ford 60 has apparently 
been discontinued. There are strong 
rumors that a 6-cylinder model will be 
announced later in the season. 

The Lincoln-Zephyr has longer and 
easier-riding springs, wider tread, larger 
shock absorbers, and offers an automatic 
overdrive at extra cost. A 138-inch-wheel- 
base Zephyr model apparently supplants 
the Lincoln. 

‘The lower-priced Ford 85HP model, 
known this year as the DeLuxe, represents 
the best value in the line. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


A new, wider and longer body is used 
on Chevrolet ‘and on the lowest-priced 
Olds and Pontiac models. These are the 
only GM models available in two-door 
sedans. Another new body, with flat 
tapering back, supplants the good-vision 
body designed in 1939 and carried over 
last year, and is used on the middle- 
priced Olds, Pontiac and Buick lines. 
It is offered in the form of a streamlined 
“six-passenger” coupe in place of the 
two-door sedan. The “torpedo” bodies 
of last year, so popular that they have 
been widely imitated for 1941, are con- 
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tinued. Both the new bodies have rubber- 
covered running boards, or 6-inch-wide 
doorsills, which are concealed when the 
doors are closed. 

Chevrolet is over 100 pounds heavier 
than last year, has longer wheelbase, five 
more horsepower, higher compression, 
and many minor changes. Both Master 
DeLuxe and Special DeLuxe models have 
knee action, and the same rear-axle ratio. 
An economy ratio is optional. Pontiac and 
Olds 6-cylinder engines are more power- 
ful and interchange with 8's in three 
chassis, two of which are longer and 
heavier for 1941. The Olds “hydramatic” 
transmission now costs $75 extra, making 
it a somewhat less favorable investment 
than it was last year. 

Buick has the same lineup of models, 
except that the 80 series has been dis- 
continued. Use of “compound carbure- 
tion” permits a reduction of rear-axle 
ratios, costs about $15 extra on the 
Buick 40, and is standard on all others. 
By itself (not as part of an accessory 
“package”) it is a good buy on the Series 
40. The LaSalle name has been dropped, 
a Cadillac, Model 61, taking its place. 
Cadillacs have more power, higher com- 


pression, a reduction in axle ratios, and 
a rim-type jack. 

Chevrolet Master DeLuxe and Buick 40 
with compound carburetion are 
sionally recommended. 


provi- 





HUDSON 





All models have increased wheelbase 
and longer bodies with a torpedo-type, 
or bustle, back. Power of the smaller 
engine (Series 10) has increased 
and a 102-HP engine, as used in the 
Super Six, can be obtained in the smaller 
chassis if desired. A new synchromesh 
transmission on all models eliminates 
any clashing of gears, all of which are 
now of the quiet type. Overdrive is 
electrically controlled, similar to Pack- 
ard last year. Six- and 8-cylinder en- 
gines are interchangeable in a Commo- 
dore chassis. Other minor mechanical 
changes have been made. 

The Super Six is provisionally recom- 
mended. 


been 





NASH 





The new Nash Ambassador 600 model 
is comparable in horsepower, general 
dimensions and weight with the Stude- 
baker Champion, and is intended for the 
same “price class. Engine is of the 
L-head or side-valve type. Body and 
frame are built as one welded-together 
unit, and coil springs are used front and 
rear. Overdrive is available at extra 
cost, as on the larger Nashes. A full 
report on the new 600 model will be 
made later; meanwhile, claims regard- 
ing performance or economy should be 
discounted, and purchase of early-pro- 
duction cars avoided. The Nash-Lafay- 
ette model has been discontinued. The 
valve-in-head Nash Ambassador 6 and 8 
are interchangeable in one chassis at 
relatively lower prices. 





PACKARD 


Packard 1941 bodies have a new bustle- 
type back, larger windows and a lower 
front seat. The cars are longer overall 
and weigh slightly more. Minor changes 
affecting the cooling system and riding 
qualities have been made. The elec- 
trically controlled overdrive is continued, 
and ar electrically controlled, vacuum- 
operated clutch is a further item of extra 
equipment. 

The Packard 110 (not the DeLuxe 
110, which has been added this year) is 
a preferred value. 
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STUDEBAKER 





The Studebaker Champion is slightly 
longer and wider, with more room inside 
(the rear seat is now only one-half inch 
narrower than in the new Chevrolet) and 
greatly increased vision for both driver 
and passengers. Power is up slightly. 
An automatic choke has been added to 
the engine, and there are minor changes 
in the front suspension and rear springs. 
The weight of the car is still under 2,500 
pounds. 

In Commander and President models 
buyers have a choice between a standard 
sedan, with increased vision, and roomi- 
ness, and a two-window sedan body sim- 
ilar to the GM torpedo and called the 
Land Cruiser. Both 6 and 8 have higher 
compression ratios and more power with- 
out change in engine dimensions or much 
additional weight. Overdrive is continued 
on all models. 

The Champion at this time appears to 
be an outstanding 1941 value. 





WILLYS 


The 1941 Willys is fitted with a new 
body having rear quarter windows, a 
rounded torpedo or bustle-type back, a 
3.5-inch-wider rear seat, and more head- 
room. The windshield has been increased 
in height by 1.5 inches. Heavy Canda 
cloth upholstery is used. Mechanical 
changes include a hypoid rear axle with 
wider rear tread, a transmission silent in 
all gears, an improved steering gear, an 
increase in horsepower to 63, and changes 
in the clutch. The hood now locks from 
within the car. The economical 4-cylinder 
engine is retained. 

These improvements strengthen the 
position of Willys as furnishing adequate 
new car transportation at very low oper- 
ating and overall cost. 








GRAHAM, CROSLEY 
AND BANTAM 


An attempt will be made this year to 
market the Crosley through regular auto- 
motive outlets instead of through the 
Crosley radio stores. The car has been 
improved by addition of a universal joint 
and larger engine bearings, but still re- 
mains below the transportation level 
which Consumers Union considers ac- 
ceptable. 

No data have been received on Graham 
or Bantam, but they will be covered in 
the full report. 
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Vray For What? 


"Dr. West's” newest dentifrice will not be hard 


on your teeth, but it may be on your patience 


N ITs first report on dentifrices (Octo- 

ber 1936 Reports), CU took note of 
an advertising war then in progress be- 
tween the manufacturers of tooth powders 
and tooth pastes. “Do as your dentist 
does—use powder!” cried the revolting 
powder-makers. Observed the American 
Dental Ass’n: “There is no essential dif- 
ference in the cleansing properties of a 
tooth powder over a toothpaste.” CU con- 


curred—pointing out, however, that 
powders were cheaper to use. 
Last year (see December 1939 


Reports) a new belligerent had entered 
the fray: liquid dentifrices. Propaganda 
for the new Teel, Cue, and Pepsodent 
Liquid was received with considerable 
skepticism by CU, which rated them 
“Acceptable” and pointed out: “Proba- 
bly their main advantage is that, con- 
taining no solid particles, they are assur- 
edly non-abrasive.” 

Now CU notes the advent of another 
upstart in the field. Proudly this one 
claims to be: “NOT A LIQUID—NOT A 
PASTE—NOT A POWDER.” 

It combines, says the new contender, 
the best features of all three. 

This latest concoction for the teeth is 
known as VRAY. It is manufactured by 
Weco Products Co., Chicago, which you 





U. S. TEST 


. . « for abrasiveness. You use a smooth 
nickel, an unscratched glass slide, and 
your favorite dentifrice 


will recognize more readily by its much- 
advertised trade name—Dr. West's. Be- 
cause of this company’s undoubted capac- 
ity and probable intention to promote the 
new product widely, CU has made labora- 
tory tests on samples from the first 
batches to be seen in the stores. 

Vray comes in a six-ounce, narrow- 
mouth, tapered bottle with plastic cap 
at 47¢. The contents were found to con- 
sist of a pink opaque cream or paste re- 
sembling toothpaste, but less thick. A 
very powerful taste and odor of flavoring 
oils were noted. Acidity was measured 
with a glass electrode and found to be 
6.0—not enough to be harmful. The de- 
gree of acidity and the foaming properties 
of the product indicate that it probably 
contains one of the new soap-substitutes 
discussed in the December 1939 Reports. 

Analysis of Vray showed that it was 
formed by a fine white insoluble powder 
(abrasive or polishing agent) suspended 
in a viscous liquid containing a pink dye. 
A test for glycerin was inconclusive, but 
the liquid is believed to contain either 
this or some other organic thickener. A 
test for starch or dextrines was positive. 
(Some authorities object to the presence 
of starch, on the ground that starch, 
like the residues of food carbohydrates 
that a dentifrice is supposed to remove, 
may be a factor in the promotion of de- 
cay.) The white powder was found to 
consist mainly of a calcium phosphate— 
a polishing agent commonly found. 

Vray was tested for abrasiveness by 
Bureau of Standards methods and found 
satisfactory. 

CU concludes that Vray is little 
more than an ordinary toothpaste made 
somewhat thinner than usual, so that 
it may be poured from a bottle instead 
of squeezed from a tube. It may be that 
some lovers of the new and novel will be 
made happy by this. 

On the other hand, the bottle gives 
the product its main disadvantage: be- 
cause of its thickness, Vray pours so 
slowly onto the brush that the user’s pa- 
tience is apt to be sorely tried before the 
end of the four months which Dr. West's 
claims a bottle should last. This draw- 
back becomes greatly pronounced at 
low temperature, due to an increase in 
thickness. If Vray is left in a cold room 
overnight, it. will be about as convenient 
to use in the morning as an unsqueezable 
tube of toothpaste—which, in effect, is 
just what it would be. 
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Suspenders and Garters 


CU finds an inexhaustible variety. Pay up to a 
dollar and a half for style, a fraction of that 
for utility. Test results and a buying checklist 


USPENDERS and garters are pretty 

much hidden items of wear. For all 
that, they have been taken over by the 
style experts and it is now the style dif- 
ferences which to a large extent deter- 
mine what you pay—particularly with 
the advertised brands. 

Sets of garters and suspenders, color- 
matched and bedecked with gadgets, are 
prominently displayed at prices which 
have little bearing on comfort, utility or 
durability. CU’s shoppers found an in- 
exhaustible variety of color combination 
and types, not only from brand to brand 
but within the same brand. 

Technical examination of 16 brands 
of suspenders and 18 brands of garters, 
however, failed to disclose any appre- 
ciable differences in essential use value. 

Color scheme, width of the elastic 
(webbing), size and shape of the pads, 
number of elastic strands, type of the 
metal parts (hardware)—all of these 
differed widely. But a series of flexing 
and stretching tests gave comparable 
lasting qualities for all 34 webbings. 
Differences with respect to other qual- 
ities were minor and only vaguely re- 
lated to price. 

Prices ranged from 10¢ to 50¢ for gar- 
ters and from 20¢ to $1.50 for suspenders. 
The essential difference between the 
lower- and higher-priced suspenders is 
in the fittings. The cheaper suspenders 
generally have brass-plated slide adjust- 
ers and connectors, while the higher- 
priced brands generally have solid brass, 
highly buffed hardware. Also, the more 
expensive slide adjusters have smoother 
edges and are less apt to weaken and 
tear the elastic strands. The same is 
generally true of the garters, with the 
added difference that the pads in the 
higher-priced garters are cut fuller and 
cover more of the leg. 

Three brands of narrow garters were 
tested. These garters are made of 44-inch 
webbing with plastic rather than metal 
fittings and without any pads. There 
was no stitching in two of them; all 
parts were cemented together with ad- 
hesive, which, while not so strong as 
stitching, is strong enough for the pur- 


se. 

The plastic on the Condor Scotch gar- 
ter was strong and should give satisfac- 
tory service. The plastic on the Harris 
Scotch, and Hickock Scotch, however, 
was weak and could break easily in use. 
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The elastic in these garters was com- 
parable to that used in the wider web- 
bings as regards lasting quality. 

Aside from this type, garters are made 
in two main styles: with single and with 
double grip. The latter style has a pad 
which covers a greater part of the leg 
and grasps the sock in two places in- 
stead of one. But that part of the stock- 
ing which shows below the trousers is 
as smooth with the single grip as with 
the double. The use of double grip gar- 
ters is a matter of preference; price for 
the two styles is about the same. 

Suspenders are either “X,” “Y” or 
“H” type—each looking like the letter 
after which it is named. In addition they 
are made either with button ends or 
with clips. No particular advantage 
seems to attach to any one type as against 
the others. Here, again, personal pref- 
erence decides. 

The newest thing in garters and sus- 
penders is “elastiglass”—a plastic of 
great strength and lasting qualities which 
stretches and recovers slowly. So far as 
utility goes, it’s perfectly satisfactory. It 
has been reported, however, that many 
cases of dermatitis have resulted from its 
use. Research men are still undecided as 
to the cause of this dermatitis, and until 
it has been determined whether or not 
the cause is inherent in the plastic or is 
due to individual idiosyncrasy, CU can- 
not recommend its use. 

The listings below are in order of price. 
Because suspenders and garters are 
highly styled and often changed, you may 
mot be able to buy the products listed 
exactly as described, even within the 
brands and price ranges mentioned. The 
use value of all of these, regardless of 
price, was comparable. CU’s market sur- 
vey and technical tests indicate that a 
happy compromise between price, style 
and quality can best be found in 25¢ 
garters and 50¢ suspenders. 





SUSPENDERS 
Acceptable 


Metropolitan (F. & W. Grand Stores). 
20¢. Brass-plated fittings with a brass 
size adjuster. Leather and felt back 
joint. “X” type. 

Wearite (W. T. Grant Stores).  39¢. 





Lightly lacquered nickel-plated fittings. 
“H” type. 

Milford (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 40¢. 
Brass-plated fittings. “H” type. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—-35B1469 (Montgomery 
Ward). 47¢; 2 for 89¢ plus postage. 
Brass fittings with back pad of elastic. 
“H” type. 

Towncraft (J. C. Penney Stores). 49¢. 
Brass fittings and back joint. “H” type. 

Famous (Famous Dep’t Store, Los Angel- 
es). 50¢. Brass-plated fittings. Size 
adjuster of solid brass. “X” type. 

Sears’ Webcraft Cat. No.—-33F8614 (Sears- 
Roebuck). 59¢ plus postage. Brass fit- 
tings and back joint. “H” type. 

Hardwick (Bon Marche Dep't Store, 
Seattle). «$1. Brass fittings with elastic 
back joint. “H” type. 

Harris (Harris Elastic Products, NYC). 
$1. Brass size adjusters. Other fittings 
made of leather. “Y” type. 

Hickok (Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.). $1. Brass fittings with leather 
back joint. “X” type. 

Paris Free Swing (A. Stein & Co., Chi- 
cago). $1. Brass fittings with leather 
back joint. “H” type. 

Pioneer (Pioneer Suspender Co., Phila- 
delphia). $1. Brass fittings with back 
joint of brass and elastic. “H” type. 

Swank (Swank Products, Inc., NYC). $1. 
Brass-plated pants gripper with other 
fittings of brass. “H” type. 

Bullock’s (Bullock’s, Los Angeles). $1.50. 
Brass fittings with leather back joint. 
“Y” type. 

Fredrick & Nelson (Fredrick & Nelson, 
Seattle). $1.50. Brass fittings and 
leather back joint. “Y” type. 





GARTERS 
Acceptable 


Grand’s (F. & W. Grand Stores). 10¢ 
Nickel-plated fittings with leather pad. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—33F9110, single grip; Cat. 
No. 33F9100, double grip (Sears-Roe- 
buck). 18¢ plus postage. Nickel-plated 
iron fittings with satin-faced and cotton- 
backed pad. 

Gemco (S. S. Kresge Stores). 20¢. Painted 
iron fittings with satin-faced and cotton- 
backed pad. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—35B1251, single grip; 
Cat. No.—35B1252, double grip (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 23¢; 2 for 44¢ plus post- 
age. Nickel-plated iron fittings with satin- 
faced and cotton-backed pad. 

Boston (Geo. Frost Co., Boston). 25¢. 
Nickel-plated fittings with  satin-faced 
and cotton-backed pad. 

Majestic (J. C. Penney Stores). 25¢. 
Nickel-plated solid brass fittings with 
satin-faced and cotton-backed pad. 

Paris (A. Stein & Co., Chicago). 25¢. 
Nickel-plated solid brass fittings with 
rayon taffeta-faced and cotton-backed pad. 
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Before You Buy... 


 peom things to check up on in buy- 
ing suspenders or garters: 


@ The slide adjuster (used to lengthen 
or shorten the strap) should not have 
sharp edges. Sharp edges can break 
the elastic strands and lead to early 
failure of the webbing. 


@ Suspender straps should be long 
enough to reach from front top to 
back top of trousers with very little 
stretch; garter webbing should reach 
around the leg similarly. 


@ Be sure that suspender ends 
(leather or cloth pieces which fasten 
to the buttons on the trousers) are 
securely attached to the straps. 


@ If the suspenders have clips, these 
should not open too easily and should 
not have sharp or pointed grips. 


@ Garter pads should be well attached 
to the webbing. (The color in prac- 
tically all of the pads ran during tests 
in standard perspiration solution. 


This factor was therefore not con- 
sidered in determining comparative 
ratings.) 











Red Star (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 25¢. 
Brass-plated fittings with satin-faced and 
cotton-backed pad. 

Wearite (W. T. Grant Stores). 25¢. Nickel- 
plated iron fittings with satin-faced and 
cotton-backed pad. 


Comfoweb (Pioneer Suspender Co., Phila- 


delphia).  49¢. Brass fittings with 
leather-faced and leatherette-backed pad. 
Boston (Geo. Frost Co.). 50¢. Brass fit- 


tings with satin-faced, cotton-backed pad. 

Hickok (Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.). 50¢. Brass fittings with leather- 
faced and cotton-backed pad. 

Knothe (Knothe Bros., NYC). 50¢. Brass 
fittings with leather-faced and 
backed pad. Extra large stocking grip 
for high or bulky hose. 

Paris (A. Stein & Co.). 50¢. Brass fittings 
with satin-faced and cotton-backed pad. 

Condor Scotch Garters (Condor Products, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.). 50¢. Narrow type. 
Plastic fittings with all connections pasted 
together. Fittings and pasted joints are 
strong enough for normal wear. No pads. 


Not Acceptable 


Harris Scotch Garters (Harris Elastic 
Products Co., NYC). 50¢. Narrow type. 
Plastic fittings with all connections 


pasted together. Pasted joints are strong 
enough for normal wear but plastic fit- 
tings are weak and may break under 
ordinary stress. 

Hickok Scots Guards (Hickok Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.). 5O¢. Narrow type. 
Plastic fittings with sewn seams. Fittings 
are weak, may break in normal wear. 
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Record Players 


Wireless or direct-connected? This report gives pros 


and cons on both and results of laboratory tests on 17 


models. Also some notes on buying and installing 


HE growing popularity of records 
T hoot induce some manufacturer to 
engineer a really good record player. 
Tests just concluded by CU on 17 models 
reveal that the great day is not yet. Each 
of the models was characterized by some 
inadequacy. 

But the inadequacies varied from 
make to make. And you can’t—or you 
shouldn’t—just go into a store and ask 
for “a record player.” Some makes are 
hardly worth buying at any price. A few 
are pretty good buys. In any event, the 
first thing for the purchaser to decide, 
before he settles on a brand, is the kind 
of player he wants. 

The wireless record player is one kind. 
This is a miniature broadcasting station 
operating from an electric outlet. It re- 
quires no connecting wire. You do not 
have to tinker with the radio to start it 
working, and you do not need a service- 
man to help you. The sound of the record 
is reproduced by the radio when it is 
tuned to the wave length on which the 
record player operates. 

The other kind is the direct-connected 
player, which is essentially a stripped- 
down phonograph without a sound box. 
For best results, you may have to have a 
serviceman make the connection — an 
extra expense. On the other hand, be- 
cause of this type’s simpler construction, 
you are less apt to encounter trouble 
with it. And you are more apt to get a 
good tone from it. 

The latest radios as a rule provide a 
receptacle for plugging in the direct- 
connected players.’ If no such provision 
is made on your radio, the player can be 
connected through an adapter, which 
usually slips over the legs of one of the 
tubes or fits on its top connection (cost: 
25¢ to $1). Some mail-order catalogs 
give rough guidance to choosing the cor- 
rect adapter; radio parts stores can do 
the same. What you need to know is 
make and model of both radio and player, 
and have a list of the tubes in the radio. 

It should be pointed out that connection 
by means of adapters or plugs (unless 
the player is designed for operation with 
the particular receiver) is no guarantee 
of ideal performance. 

Except where player and radio are 


*But make sure the player and the radio 
will fit each other; the connecting parts are 
far from standardized as yet. 


made for each other, the player should be 
connected by an expert serviceman to 
secure best possible tone quality. Whether 
he uses a plug, an adapter, or connects 
directly into the radio, he will probably 
have to make—and should make—adjust- 
ments to fit the volume of high, low and 
middle register tones to your preference. 
Any need for such adjustments can be 
judged by trying out your player on a 
new high-fidelity record—preferably of 
the symphonic type (see January 1939 
Reports). 

If you have a direct-connected player 
already, and want to convert it into a 
wireless type, you can do so through the 
use of a transmitter known as a “mystery” 
phono oscillator costing anywhere from 
$2 to $8 in radio parts stores or by mail. 
The cheaper models may prove satis- 
factory (CU has not tested them); to be 
on the safe side you had better buy them 
on a money-back basis. 


INCE the wireless player is simply a 
S two- or three-tube transmitter, it can 
hardly be expected to compete in signal 
quality with a broadcast station. It is 
usually deficient on high and low notes- 
a drawback that may be emphasized by 
similar deficiency in the radio itself. 
However, this quality limitation is serious 
only to the critical ear and only with high 
fidelity recordings. A good wireless 
player is capable of satisfactory per- 
formance with dance and other popular 
records. 

Of comparable importance to tone 
quality in both types of record players is 
the absence of wavering tones known as 
“wows.” Wows reveal themselves most 
glaringly on records with bells (chimes) 
or on symphonic records with sustained 
string passages; they are rarely annoying 
in popular records. Only the best records 
should be used in checking for wows as 
many recordings themselves are marred 
by their presence. 





Watch For... 


CU’s report on the selection and 
finishing of unpainted wood furni- 
ture. It will appear in an early 
issue of the Reports. 
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The distance from the radio at which a 
wireless player will work is determined 
by its power and by the type of its trans- 
mitting antenna—maximum is about 25 
feet. If a greater distance or a more 
powerful signal is desired, an extra aerial 
should be connected (but not all models 
provide for such an addition). Since too 
powerful a signal is liable to be heard by 
your neighbors—the waves will pass 
through ordinary house walls as easily 
as through space—it is advisable to use 
the minimum amount of wire that will 
give satisfactory reproduction. In gen- 
eral, a wireless record player should be 
operated on a non-metallic stand and as 
close to the radio as convenient. 

Volume can be controlled either at the 
radio or at the player. The best pro- 
cedure, in either case, is to set one of the 
controls to provide the maximum volume 
on loud, low tones without affecting 
clarity or introducing fuzzes, and then 
vary the volume up or down with the 
other control. The tone control on the 
radio should be set to the treble or high- 
fidelity position, except when needle 
scratch is disagreeable. 

If interference from a broadcast station 
is experienced, the record player can be 
shifted to another wave, and the radio 
retuned. If this does not cut out inter- 
fering whistles, a short length of wire 
should be substituted for the regular 
radio antenna or antenna wire should be 
added to the player. 


OTH types of record players come in 

models with and without cover. In 
the open models mechanical needle noise 
can be very annoying with concert music. 
However, the noise can be overcome 
easily enough—by placing the player in 
a drawer, in the next room, &c. If you 
put it in a drawer, make sure you provide 
sufficient ventilation. Some _ special 
needles can reduce noise, but only at a 
sacrifice in tone quality. 

Both the direct-connected and the wire- 
less record players frequently suffer from 
motor noise, which may vary between 
different samples of the same model. 

In the models tested a variety of con- 
struction faults were revealed. On several 
closed types the cover did not shut on a 
12-inch record or scraped the rim of the 
record while closing. It was often diffi- 
cult to insert needles and to place 12-inch 
records. Because of insufficient clearance, 
slightly warped records scraped against 
the tone arm in some models. On others 
the electric cord heated excessively, and 
little or no ventilation was provided. 

Since the tubes in a wireless player 
produce heat as well as the motor, better 
ventilation should be provided on these 
models than on the direct-connected ones. 
Actually this is seldom the case. 
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You can get better tone from a direct-connected player, but it’s often necessary 
to have an expert serviceman do the connecting 


WIRELESS RECORD PLAYERS 


Best Buy 


(Price considered) 


Lafayette Cat. No. -—21873 (Lafayette 
Radio Corp., NYC). $14.25. Cover closes 


easily on 12-inch record. 9-inch turn- 


table. Two tubes. Power output ade- 
quate; slight wows; noisy motor. Needles 
fairly easy to insert. Portable type. 
Appearance good; construction fair. 


Poor ventilation. Fourth highest in qual- 
ity of all wireless players tested. Avail- 
able in walnut as Cat. No.—21871, at 
$15.25. 

See comments on Philco RP-2 and RCA 
VA-21 below. 


Alse Acceptable 


(In estimated order of quality 
without regard to price) 


Phileco Model RP-3 (Philco Radio & Tele- 





How Much Do You 
Pay? 


 iguenargys of New York City and of 
some other large cities can buy 
new standard-brand radios and players 
(cash over the counter) for as much 
as 40% off list price in many of the 
large radio stores. As this is near- 
wholesale buying, service may not be 
satisfactory. Also, since the New York 
radio market on Cortlandt Street 
is affectionately known as Gyp Row, 
it is apparent that care must be exer- 
cised in such areas to get what you 
want. 

There is no discount from mail- 
order catalog prices. Prices in Sears’ 
and Ward's retail stores are marked 
up by an amount even more than 
the shipping charge. The radio mail- 
order houses sell over the counter 
for the price listed in their catalogs. 











vision Corp., Philadelphia). $29.95, list. 
Closed type. 8-inch turntable. Best tone 
in the wireless group. Two tubes. Power 


output adequate. Slight shock hazard. 
Records very easy to place. Needles 
somewhat difficult to insert. Pickup 


automatically placed on 10- or 12-inch 
records as the cover is lowered. Will not 
play odd sizes (such as many home re- 
cordings). Appearance and construction 
excellent. This is a 1940 model, which 
is still available—usually at reduced 
price. If it can be bought for $20 or less, 
it’s a “Best Buy.” 


Lafayette Cat. No. —21872. $24.50. Closed 
type of large dimensions. 12-inch turn- 
table. Good tone, with superior grade 
of pickup. Three tubes. Power output 
adequate. Superior and very quiet Gar- 
rard motor. Slight shock hazard. Needles 
and records easily placed, but the pickup 
(Shure) will not accommodate _ thin- 
shank needles, such as the average “mel- 
low” and half-tone type. Speed control 
and unsatisfactory automatic stop. Re- 
ceptacle for single-button carbon micro- 
phone (which makes it possible to repro- 
duce voice). Appearance very good; con- 
struction fair, but inspection apparently 
lax. Ventilation only fair. 


Phileo Model RP-2. $19.95, list. Closed 
type. 10-inch turntable. Good tone. Two 
tubes. Power output adequate. Appear- 
ance and construction excellent. An 


average good wireless-type record player. 
A “Best Buy” if purchase can be made 
at a discount of 25% or more. 


Philco Model RP-l. $14.95, list. 
type. Otherwise similar to the 
above. 


Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. —05849 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $12.95 plus transportation. 
(Includes choice of 10 Conqueror or five 
Columbia records—and 50 ten-play nee- 
dies. While a wider selection is avail- 
able in the Conqueror records, about half 
of them are of inferior grade—poor qual- 
ity reproduction and wows.) Open type. 
8-inch turntable. Tone good. Three 
tubes (one a ballast tube). Power out- 
put low, and no provision made for an 
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Open 
RP-2 








Ratings in Order of Tone Quality Alone 


ag erro on which the fol- 
lowing listing is based were 
made under laboratory conditions. It 
is highly improbable, however, that 
an identical order of ratings would 
be obtained with a variety of home 
radios. For instance, if the radio with 
which the record player is to be used 
places over-emphasis on low notes, a 
record player with a deficiency in low 
notes may give better results than one 
with a higher quality rating. Also, the 
poorest of the direct-connected type 
can be made to provide better quality 
than the best of the wireless models 
if properly installed by an expert 
serviceman. All record players were 
tested by CU exactly as obtained on 
the open market. 


Lafayette Cat. No. 
Lafayette Cat. No. 


—21861. 
—21860. 


Direct. 
Direct. 


Philco Model RP-3. Wireless. 

Lafayette Cat. No. —21872. Wireless. 

Philco Models RP-1 and RP-2. Wire- 
less. 

Sears’ Silvertone 
Direct. 

Sonora Model CP-24. Direct. 


N. Y. Comm, for Music Appreciation 
Model PRP-2. Direct. 


W ard’s Airline Cat. No. —2074. Direct. 
RCA Model R-93F. Direct. 


N. Y. Comm, for Music Appreciation 
Model PRP-1. Direct. 

Ward’s Airline Cat. No. —2019. Wire- 
less. 


Lafayette Cat. No. —21873. Wireless. 


Cat. No. —05845. 


Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. —05849. 
Wireless. 
RCA Model VA-21. Wireless. 


Zenith Model S-7000. Wireless. 








Lafayette 


Lafayette Cat. No. —21861. 


extra antenna. Convenient automatic tone- 


arm switch (no automatic stop). Ap- 
pearance (bakelite case) good; construc- 
tion excellent. Ventilation good. 

Ward’s Airline Cat. No. 2019 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $11.95 plus transporta- 
tion. Open type. 8-inch turntable. Tone 
good. Two tubes. Power output very 
low, but provision for an external antenna. 
Slight shock hazard (metal case _ is 
“hot”). Appearance cleancut, but may 


be unattractive to many; design poor, but 
construction excellent. Tone-arm cannot 
be placed on rest with a 12-inch record 
on the turntable. 


RCA Model VA-21 (RCA Mfg. Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J.). $17.95, list; sold by radio 
mail-order houses for $10.09. Open type. 
7-inch turntable. Tone fair. Two tubes. 
Power output adequate, with provision 


for extra aerial. 
Appearance (bakelite case) 
struction good. 


fair; 


Needles easy to insert. 
con- 
Motor is non-self-starting 


—must be given a twirl with the hand. 


A newer version of the 


similar VA-20. 


A “Best Buy” if tone quality is not an 


consideration. 


Not Acceptable 


important 


Zenith Model S-7000 (Zenith Radio Corp., 


Chicago). $14.95, 
8-inch turntable. 

Three tubes (one ballast). 
poor, but 
Some 


list. Open 


shock hazard. Appearance 


type. 
Tone relatively poor. 
Power output 
provision for external aerial. 
and 


construction poor. Flimsy cardboard case. 


Rim-drive mechanism develops 
while playing. 
tirely correct. 


DIRECT-CONNECTED PLAYERS 


Best Buy 


(Price considered) 


Cat. No. —21860 (Lafayette 
Radio Corp., NYC). $15.25. Closed type. 
10-inch turntable. Needles fairly easy to 
insert. 12-inch records easily placed, and 
cover closes satisfactorily over them. Un- 
satisfactory automatic stop. Appearance 
good; construction fair. Second highest 
in quality among all direct connected 
players tested. See notes on Sears’ Sil- 


vertone and RCA R-93F below. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of quality 
without regard to price) 


$19.95. Simi- 


lar to Cat. No. —21860, but with superior 
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Garrard motor, 


“static” 
Instruction sheet not en- 


12-inch turntable and a 


better grade (Shure) pickup. (Same com- 
ments in reference to needles as on the 


Cat. No. 
control. 


21872 wireless type.) 


Speed 
Best tone of all record players 


tested. Can be obtained for ac-de opera- 


tion (not tested) 
with Garrard motor, for $26.95. 


Sonora Model CP-24 (Sonora Radio 


as Cat. No. —21862, 


& 


Television Corp., Chicago). $17.95, list. 


Closed type. 


Tone good. Needles difficult 


to insert, and 12-inch records awkward 


to place. Cover scrapes 12-inch records, 
and clearance between tone-arm and turn- 
table inadequate. Appearance fair 


good; construction poor. 1940 model. 


Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. - 
Roebuck). $7.95 plus 
(Includes needles and 
scribed for wireless type, 


05849). 


records, as 
Cat. No. 


to 


05845 (Sears- 
transportation. 


de- 


Open type; a much better buy 


than the Sonora above, if lack of cover 
is no objection, Tone good and can easily 
be made excellent by having a serviceman 
install a .5-megohm instead of the .25- 
megohm volume control and thus boosting 


the bass range. 8-inch turntable. Slight 
wows. Convenient automatic tone-arm 
switch (but no automatic stop). Appear- 


ance (bakelite case) good; construction 
excellent. Other samples may not have 

. wows; without the wows this player would 
be a “Best Buy.” 


Ward's Airline Cat. No. —2074 (Montgom- 
ery Ward). $7.95 plus transportation. 
Open type. 8-inch turntable. Tone good. 
Tone-arm cannot be placed on rest with 
a 12-inch record on the turntable. Plug 
for pickup receptacle on radio chassis. 
Exceptionally quiet motor. Appearance 
similar to that of wireless type, Cat. No. 
—2019 above, and same comments apply 
(except fot shock hazard). 


RCA Model R-93F (RCA Mfg. Corp., 
Camden, N. J.). $8.95, list; sold by radio 
mail-order houses for $5.28. Open type. 
8-inch turntable. Tone good. Slight 
wows; noisy motor which must be started 
by hand. Appearance (bakelite case) 
fair: construction good. Other samples 
may not have wows; without the wows 
this player is a “Best Buy.” 


Not Acceptable 


The two following record players are now 
being widely advertised by the New York 
Committee for Music Appreciation in con- 
junction with their opera record campaign 
(see page 10). The two models are similar, 
and some question as to when and for what 
market they were manufactured may be 
raised. The direction sheets, which refer 
purchasers requiring professional assistance 
in installing to the classified advertisements 
of the New York Post, were copyrighted by 
that newspaper in 1938, when it was run- 
ning a promotion campaign with records 
and record players as awards. 


Model PRP-2 “Symphonic DeLuxe” (New 
York Committee for Music Appreciation, 


989 Sixth Ave., NYC). $9.03. (Includes 
five needles and radio-phono switch.) 
Tone good. Closed type, but back had 


to be cut away to permit the playing of 
12-inch records, which are still difficult 
to place, and some noise escapes, Some- 
what noisy, non-self-starting motor. 7-inch 
turntable. Needles easy to insert, but 
pickup will accommodate only needles of 
large diameter. Appearance fair; work- 
manship very sloppy. 


Model PRP-1 (New York Committee for 
Music Appreciation). $4.75. (Includes 
five needles and radio-phono switch.) 
Open type. 7-inch turntable. Poorest 


tone found in the direct-connected type. 
Records are easy to place and needles 
easy to insert. Non-self-starting motor 
very noisy and very weak. Appearance 
(bakelite case) fair; workmanship fair. 
May be acceptable for a person who 
wants a record player at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 
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Ammonia 


You can pay 6¢ or 60¢ 


for the same strength. 
The label gives no clue 


MMONIA owes its popularity as a 
A cleaner to its mild alkalinity and its 
excellence as a solvent. It is strong 
enough, even when diluted, to cut many 
types of grease and remove many stains 
from porcelain. It is not, however, a 
violently corrosive alkali, and it will not 
attack the hands or clothing. 

The base for all household ammonia, 
whether clear or cloudy, is commercial 
aqua ammonia, a solution of ammonia 
gas in water. This ammonia is approxi- 
mately 29% by weight as purchased by 
bottlers; they dilute it to required 
strength. Five per cent and 10% solu- 
tions are most popular, although solu- 
tions as low as 2% to 3% are sold. 

Manufacturers should be required by 
law to state the percentage strength of 
ammonia on the label. The present fail- 
ure of almost all manufacturers to give 
this information makes it impossible for 
consumers to tell how much ammonia 
they are getting for their money, or what 
dilution to use in cleaning. 

Cloudiness in ammonias is usually pro- 
duced by adding soap or lime. Cloudy 
ammonias are no stronger than clear 
ammonias, serve no special purpose and 
the reason for their use is no more under- 
standable than the reason why Boston 
prefers brown eggs and New York white 
(nobody knows). 

Labels on the 16 brands tested by CU 
were in no agreement on exact usage of 
household ammonias. Some labels limit 
themselves to a simple statement of the 
contents. Others mention the product as 
an aid to general cleaning. A few give 
specific uses with directions. 

In general, ammonia can be used to 
clean glassware, dishes, windows and 
porcelain by adding a tablespoonful of 
10% ammonia to a pail of water. A 
tablespoonful or two added to water be- 
fore adding soap will help in softening 
water. The same concentration is useful 
for washing brushes. 

A drop or two, placed on the inner 
surface of set diamonds will restore their 
brilliance. A few drops in a cup of warm 
water is useful for cleaning gold and 
silver jewelry. Equal amounts of ammonia 
and turpentine will remove paint stains 
from clothing, even if the paint has dried 
and hardened. 

Ammonia also will remove many types 
of oil and grease from. clothing and will 
seldom attack the dye. It is the safest 
alkali for general use. 
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Household Ammonias 

The table below lists the 16 brands tested in order of economy in use. Ratings are 
based on the equivalent cost per pint of 10% ammonia. Responsible bottlers test each 
batch of concentrated ammonia they buy so that the strength of their delivered product 
is uniform. The percentage of ammonia found in the bottles purchased should be 
indicative of what all bottles of the same brand contain. 

NET COST PER COST PER 
BRAND AND PACKER CONTENTS STRENGTH PRICE PINT PINT 10% 
OR DISTRIBUTOR (FL. OZ.) (%) (¢) (¢) (¢) 
Best Buys 
Co-op (East. Coop. Wholesale, Brook- 

_. 32 10.1 11 5.9 5.6 

Wilbert’s (Wilbert’s Prod. Co., NYC) 32 8.9 10 5.0 5.6 
Also Acceptable 
Kroger’s Avalon (Kroger Co., Cin- 

cinnati) 32 4.9 10 5.0 10.2 
Trex (Trex Mfg. Co., NYC)...... 30 $.1 10 $.3 10.4 
‘“*W”’ Brand (Woolworth Stores) 32 4.7 10 5.0 10.6 
Hazel Wonder (Nat'l Tea Co., 

Chicago) : 14 10.4 10 11.4 11.0 
Bohack’s (Bohack Stores) +? 16 6.9 10 10.0 14.5 
C. C. Parsons (Parsons Ammonia Co., 

7 Rees : 32 8.3 25 32.5 15.1 
Red Cap (Kimball Co., Everett, 

Mass.).... os 10 9.4 i) 14.4 15.3 
A&P (A&P)... 10 7.0 8 12.8 18.3 
Household ' (Eaton & Co., Winnipeg) 12 9.6 15 20.0 20.9 
Pender Extra Quality (Pender 

Stores).... 10 5.8 8 12.8 22.0 
Brady (Brady Prod. Co., Kansas City’ 16 3.5 7 7.0 23.0 
Atlas ' (A&P). ; ~, - 11? 5.0 9 12.4 24.8 
Diamond' (Loblaw Groceteria, To- 

Seer Foc ied. «gitels + <4 15? 5.4 14 14.9 27.6 
Asco (American Stores Co.)......... ) 2.4 8 14.2 59.3 

1 Canadian brand; prices given in Canadian cents. %Net contents not stated on label. 








promotion organization 


Who's in back of the high-pressure drive to sell them? 
How good a buy are the records? CU appraises and reports 


N New York City early last month, in 

Washington, D. C. later in the month, 
the newspapers carried big ads offering 
recordings of condensed versions of 
grand operas “at an incredibly small 
cost.” In both cities the ads had been 
preceded by lavish banquets attended by 
everybody who was anybody in local 
circles. Host at the banquets and sponsor 
of “this great public service” was the 
National Committee for Music Apprecia- 
tion, “a non-profit organization.” 

Names of the Committee’s members 
read like a who’s who. The publicity 
tried to convey the impression that it was 
all for the love of music. Still and all, it 
was hard to read the ads without sensing 
a touch of simple commercialism. And 
within a week after the appearance of 
the first ad, the Committee saw fit to 
announce that although it was non-profit, 
the record manufacturer and the sales 
involved were 


*The National Committee is listed as hav- 
ing 75 lecal chapters, which sign the ads 
for their respective cities. Plans cal] for 
similar promotion drives in other cities. 


both of them getting a just return. 

Actually, the new Opera Records are 
the latest development in one of the 
smartest promotion stunts that has come 
out of the recent revival of interest in 
records. The machinery behind them is 
the same machinery that has been behind 
the extensive use of records as circula- 
tion builders by newspapers up and 
down the land. The name of this ma- 
chinery is Publisher’s Service Co. And 
the basis of its tie-up with the National 
Committee— itself an outgrowth of news- 
paper promotion drives last year—is the 
fact that part of the proceeds go to local 
chapters and to indigent symphony 
orchestras. Not a very big part, though. 
Reputedly some $78,000 out of $2,000,000 
total proceeds had found its way to local 
chapters and orchestras up to the begin- 
ning of last month. 


© MUCH for the sponsorship of the 
S new Opera Records. What about the 
records themselves? Twelve sets are 
scheduled to be offered at weekly inter- 
vals. CU has submitted the first set— 
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“Carmen”—to critical and _ technical 
examination.” (For ratings of two mod- 
els of record players offered in conjunc- 
tion with the records, see page 9.) 

The set consists of three 12-inch rec- 
ords, which takes in one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the complete opera. The selections are 
undoubtedly the “hit tunes” of the work: 
the Overture and Prelude to Act Two, 
Habanera and Seguidille make up the 
first record; Toreador Song and Quintet 
are on the second; and the Flower Song 
and Finale on the third. 

There is a Regular set at $1.75 and a 
DeLuxe at $2.55 which includes an al- 
bum. Don’t buy the DeLuxe under any 
circumstance. It has a prettier label, 
but it’s the same recording. Both sets 
had the same technical faults, except that 
the needle picked up shreds—perhaps 
indicating the use of cheaper materials— 
only from the DeLuxe. The album is of 
the worst possible quality; you can buy 
a bigger and better album in any phono- 
graph shop for 50¢. 

In the sets examined, both DeLuxe and 
Regular, the needle skipped a groove 
in the Toreador Song and in the Quintet 

indicating over-recording and impend- 
ing breakdown of groove walls. 

If you’re very anxious to get these par- 
ticular tunes, are not too choosy about 
performance, and are willing to take a 
chance on lasting quality, buy the Regu- 
lar set (an advantage is that it groups 
together on three records the same music 
that you would have to buy five or six 
other records to duplicate). But it’s not 
a tremendous bargain. Victor may well 
be making more money per record than 
it does on its ordinary records, made 
with well-known artists who are paid 
a royalty. Here there was no royalty to 
pay. 

The singers’ performances are compe- 
tent. Miss Peebles’ Carmen is not excit- 
ing, neither is Mr. Jobin’s Don José, and 
Mr. Warren’s Toreador sings a few com- 
pletely unnecessary wrong notes. That 
these records were done in a great hurry 
is evidenced by the fact that the Metro- 
politan Orchestra, which should be able 
to play “Carmen” in its sleep, makes 
two noticeable mistakes in the Finale. 
Only half of the Habanera is sung, which 
accounts for getting the Seguidille on the 
same side. In the Toreador Song, a few 
meaningless (on records) “l’amours” 
break up the continuity. These are usually 
omitted in opera performances and al- 
ways omitted in excerpt performances. 


*It is apparently an open secret that the 
records were made by Victor, using the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus. 
According to the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Wilfred Pelletier did the conducting, and 
the “world-famous” artists were as follows: 
Joan Peebles in the title role, Raoul Jobin as 
Don José, and Leonard Warren singing the 
Toreador. 
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What Price Vitamins? 


What vitamins do you require? How many? From what 


sources? How much should you pay? Here are the answers 


—with data on some 220 


HAT the diets of a large proportion 
Ter the American people are deficient 
in many essentials, and particularly in 
certain vitamins, has been stressed in 
scientific and medical literature of the 
past few years and in numerous articles 
in the Reports. Poverty is responsible 
for most cases of malnutrition but even 
among those whose income is sufficient to 
purchase good foods, nutritional defi- 
ciency is common because of widespread 





Normal Adult's Daily 
Vitamin Needs 


wer there is not yet agreement 
about minimum and optimum re- 
quirements for the various vitamins 
at different age levels, the following 
table gives an approximation of 
optimum requirements for the normal 
adult, based on present knowledge. 
During pregnancy and lactation re- 


quirements may be 50% to 100% 
higher. Infants require a vitamin D 


supplement of about 400 U. S. P. 

units and some authorities believe 

this is also desirable for growing chil- 

dren; normal adults apparently can 

get enough vitamin D from exposure 

to sunlight. 

Vitamin A—4,000-6,000 International 
Units 

Vitamin B,—300-600 International 
Units or 1-2 milligrams 

Vitamin B.—2,000 micrograms or 2 
milligrams 

Vitamin C—1,000 International Units 
or 50 milligrams 

Vitamin D—(see above) 











preparations to guide you 


lack of information about the essentials 
of a good diet. 

A good diet is rich in the so-called 
protective foods—milk and milk prod- 
ucts, eggs, lean meats, whole-grain 
cereals and breads, vegetables (espe- 
cially dark green, yellow or leafy ones) 
and fruits. Since only vitamins A and 
D are stored in the body to any con- 
siderable extent it is necessary that 
protective foods be eaten practically 
every day. How much depends often 
upon individual tastes, habits and idio- 
syncrasies. 

Thus a small percentage of people do 
not like or cannot drink cow’s milk—a 
food rich in minerals, protein and the B 
vitamins. The substitution of cheese, 
skimmed, powdered, condensed or evap- 
orated milk or goat’s milk will provide 
most of the dietary virtues of whole 
cow’s milk without its drawbacks. 

More information about the nutritive 
values of foods endowed with “protec- 
tive” properties will help provide a 
richly varied as well as a nourishing 
diet. With such knowledge—and with 
adequate income—it is easy to obtain a 
diet so balanced that it will not be nec- 
essary for the normal adult to resort to 
supplementary vitamins or vitamin-for- 
tified foods. 

In certain states of ill health, however, 


*Perhaps the most complete and authorita- 
tive compilation and discussion of foods and 
principles of good nutrition will be found 
in “Food and Life,” a thick volume pub- 
lished by the U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture in 
1939; available for $1.25 from the Sup’t eof 
Documents, Washington, D. C., and worth 


much more, 
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the physician often finds it necessary to 
add vitamins to the diet. Or when the 
diet is sharply limited for a considerable 
period—as in obesity or diabetes—it is 
necessary to take a liberal amount of 
the vitamins that the omitted foods would 
otherwise provide. When the digestive 
tract is unable to tolerate certain foods 
or unable to absorb certain vitamins 
from foods it is also necessary to add 
vitamins to prevent a deficiency. 

For such conditions new and potent 
vitamin preparations synthesized in the 
laboratory or extracted from natural 
sources are available. 


NFORTUNATELY, the commercial mul- 
U tiple-vitamin preparations adver- 
tised to the public as cures for all sorts 
of symptoms and ailments are usually 


<4LOW COST VITAMIN SOURCES 
Top: Vitamin A, Other desirable 


sources are eggs, liver, butter, cream, 
green and yellow vegetables. The deep- 
er the color of the vegetable, the better 
the Vitamin A supply. Cooking vege- 
tables does not destroy the A vitamin. 


Center: Vitamin B Complex (B,, B. 
and others). Other important food 
sources in your daily menu are: whole- 
grain oat, wheat and rye foods; eggs; 
milk; lean meat, especially ham and 
pork; lima beans; peas; potatoes; 
green leafy vegetables. Quick boiling, 
even as long as an hour, will not great- 
ly impair the Vitamin B content of 
foods, but long slow heating, as in 
cafeteria steam tables, will destroy it. 
The B vitamins are soluble in water. 


Bottom: Vitamin C. Use orange, 
grapefruit or tomato juice, depending 
on the price. Tomato juice contains 
about half as much Vitamin C as 
orange juice. Other good sources: 
lemon, pineapple and lime juices. 
Some vegetables are fair sources. But 
Vitamin C as well as B is soluble in 
cooking water and is destroyed by 
alkalis such as bicarbonate of soda. 


A note on the cover: Only a few 
foods (salmon, tuna, sardines, her- 
ring) are good Vitamin D sources. 


Sunlight and fish liver oils are the best. 





Correction 


N the formula for the treatment of 
dandruff given in last month’s 
Reports, ethyl alcohol 10% was listed. 
This was a typographical error. It 
should have read ethyl alcohol 70%. 











deficient in just those vitamins which 
are most often inadequately present in 
the average diet—the B vitamins. Rea- 
sons for the widespread deficiency of the 
B vitamins have already been discussed.’ 
It should be repeated that “shot-gun” 
vitamin mixtures—because of their rela- 
tively low content of the B vitamins— 
cannot be depended upon to overcome 
such deficiencies. Not only is the amount 
of the B vitamins low, but in most prepa- 
rations the full number of known B 
vitamins is not even present. 

Vi-Syneral for adults contains 
than 2/3 of a milligram of thiamine 
hydrochloride, or B:, and 100 micrograms 
of riboflavin, or B, But even a mild 
case of vitamin B deficiency would re- 
quire about 3 to 5 milligrams of B,, and 
at least 1,000 micrograms of riboflavin. 

Furthermore, most cases of vitamin B 
deficiency are a complex of several defi- 
ciencies. Effective treatment requires ad- 
ministration of all the known B vitamins 
(thiamine hydrochloride, riboflavin, nico- 
tinic acid, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine ) 
in adequate dosage. Most shot-gun mix- 
tures on the market contain only thiamine 
hydrochloride and riboflavin of the B 
vitamins. A few contain nicotinic acid 
and other B vitamins but in insignificant 
amounts. 

Physicians now use the pure synthetic 
vitamins for the treatment of severe spe- 
cific deficiency disorders such as beri- 
beri, pellagra, and ariboflavinosis. In 
mild and moderately severe cases of 
vitamin B deficiency, however, the best 
sources of the B vitamins are dried 
Brewer’s yeast powder or tablets, liver 
extract and wheat germ”® (liver extract is 
the most expensive and yeast the least 
expensive of the three). Yeast and 
wheat germ have an advantage over the 
synthetic vitamins in that they contain 
almost all the B vitamins as well as yet 
unknown essential factors. 

And this brings up again a point 
often emphasized in these articles—that 
no known vitamin preparation, no mat- 
ter how potent its composition, can take 
the place of a well-balanced diet. Nu- 
merous studies of persons with vitamin 
deficiencies have shown that when diet 
is not improved and synthetic vitamins 


less 


are given, improvement in health occurs, 


"CU Reports, March and April 1940. 


"Almost all vitamin B complex prepara- 
tions listed in the tables contain variable 
amounts of the other known B vitamins de- 
rived either from liver extract or from yeast. 
Wheat-germ oil should be distinguished 
from wheat germ (see CU Reports, July 
1940). The former is used mainly as a 
source of vitamin E. Wheat germ is an 
excellent source of the B vitamins. In some 
parts of the country it is fairly cheap and 
thus would be a better buy than commercial 
B complex or wheat-germ preparations sold 
under a tradename by a national manufac- 


turer. 
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Note on the Listings 


A“ vitamin preparations listed in 
the tables that follow are sold in 
interstate commerce and are therefore 
subject to supervision of the U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration. This 
supervision, while limited, gives 
greater protection to the consumer 
than he receives with local products. 
The calculations in the tables are 
based on statements of potency made 
on the label by the manufacturer. 
Costs are estimated on the basis of 
the larger-size packages as currently 
sold in New York City stores. As 
may be expected, cost per unit of 
vitamin is less in the larger sizes. 
In States where price-fixing agree- 
ments are not in effect, it may be 
possible to buy some of the products 
at much lower prices. Any such price 
differences should be considered in 
deciding which brands are best buys. 











but there may not be complete recovery. 

In short, even when the known essen- 
tial vitamins — thiamine hydrochloride, 
nicotinic acid, riboflavin, pyridoxine and 
vitamins A, C and D—are supplied, the 
patient may still have a deficiency in 
one or more substances. After all, not 
all the essential food factors have yet 
been discovered; when they are, they 
will certainly be found in the natural 
food sources. 

It is obvious, therefore, that advertis- 
ing which attempts to influence people 
to depend upon vitamin mixtures for 
good nutrition is false and misleading. 
For the normal person, there is no sub- 
stitute for a well-balanced diet. For 
the person with a vitamin deficiency 
there can be no depending upon “shot- 
gun” vitamin mixtures. 


FREQUENT argument seen in much vi- 
A tamin advertising is that many of 
our foods are grown in poor soil and that 
storage and transportation conspire with 
that fact to reduce their vitamin con- 
tent. There is no doubt that some reduc- 
tion does occur because of these factors, 
but no one has brought forth proof that 
the loss in any single vitamin is great 
enough to warrant daily use of a vita- 
min supplement. Vitamin C is the most 
unstable of all the vitamins and consid- 
erable loss may occur from the time 
the fruit or vegetable is picked until] it 
reaches the table. But if the food is 
kept refrigerated, and not stored too 
long, and if moderate amounts of fresh 
fruit juices are taken, there is exceed- 
ingly little chance for the development 
of a vitamin C deficiency. 


LISTINGS FOLLOW—PAGES 14 & 15 
STORY CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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Multiple-Vitamin Preparations 


Although multiple-vitamin preparations are not considered good buys because of 
relative inadequacy of the B vitamins, CU lists below all such preparations its shoppers 
could find containing at least 150 units of B,. Almost all brands listed contain adequate 
amounts of vitamins A and D and some contain appreciable amounts of C. 


MiCRO- 
UNITS OF wag J OF UNITS OF GRAMS wag) J OF COST 
VITA- ViT VITA. F VIT 








BRAND ($) 
MIN A* MIN “oe MIN B,* Sine Hey MIN “ 
CAPSULES AND TABLETS 
Abbott’s ABDG Improved Cap- 

EE a po, Ai o> 10,000 1,000 200 100 ... 100 @3.00 
Abbott's Vita- Kaps Improved eee 10,000 1,000 200 100 500 100 @4.70 
Funk-Dubin’s Vi-Syneral for 

res 8,000 1,140 200 100 300 25'@2.50 
Hoffmann-La Roche’s Vi-Penta 

ES SP ees ere 9,000 90060 =—6.200 100 §=500 250 @8.50 
I. V. C.’s ABDG Improved Potency 

a 10,000 1,000 200 100 ... 100 @2.30 
iF C. ’s Olvitum ABDG Capsules. 10,000 1,000 200 100 500 100 @2.95 
I. V. C.’s Provite Capsules........ 20,000 2,000 500 25 500 80 @1.80 
Lilly’s Alpha Beta Deltalin....... 10,000 1,000 200 100 ... 100 @3.00 
Lilly’s Hepicebrin............... 10,000. 1,000 200 100 500 100 @4.70 
Macy’ s ABDG Capsules . ce. 9,000 1,320 200 50 . 100 @1.70 
Macy’s ABDG with C Globules. . 10,000 1,000 200 100 500 100 @2.60 
McKesson’s ABDG Improved 

Potency Capsules... .. 10,000 1,000 200 100 ... 100 @2.40 
McKesson’s Cytamin Capsules... 10,000 1,000 200 100 500 100 @3.90 
Montgomery Ward's ABDG 

Capsules... . . 10,000 1,000 200 100 100 @ 1.90 
Montgomery Ward’s 5 Vitamins 

eee ee ee 10,000 1,000 200 100 250 50 @1.60 
Montgomery Ward’s Vitamin Diet 20,000 2,000 250 62.5 500 25'@1.40 
Norwich’s 4 Vitamins High Po- 

tency Capsules... 10,000 1,000 200 400 100 @ 3.00 
Norwich’s Hypitin 5 Vitamins Cap- 

sules. . Sn ok 10,000 1,000 200 400 500 50 @2.30 
Norwich’s Noramin 12........... 10,000 1,000 200 400 500 12'@1.20 
Puretest Multamins............. 10,000 1,000 200 100 100 @ 2.90 
Sears-Roebuck’s Approved ABDG 

Vitamins Capsules . hb ic calees 10,000 1,000 200 100 100 @ 1.80 
Sears-Roebuck’s Approved 5 Vita- 

BN SES SCPE Ee 10,000 1,000 200 100 500 100 @2.90 
Squibb’s High Potency ABDG 

REPO E PERE Oe 10,000 1,000 200 100 ... 100 @3.00 
Squibb’ s Pargran Perles......... 10,000 1,000 200 100 500 100 @4.70 
Squibb’s Vigran.... 10,000 1,000 200 100 500 100 @4.70 
Upjohn’s Te leostol Compound Cc 

Capsules. . 8,500 850 250 100 500 100 @4.30 
Upjohn’s Unic ap Vitamins Cap- 

SEs Stee 10,000 1,000 500 200 500 72 @4.50 
Vitamins Plus Inc. Vitamins Plus. 20,000 1,000 300 100 500 36' @2.75 
Myron Walker’s Mineralized Vita- 

eee AS nc cece nce Cees « 5,000 500 200 100 250 «50 @1.90 
White’s Multi-Vi Capsules. . 10,000 1,000 200 100 §=500 100 @4.00 
Fleischmann’s Yeast Cakes... 3,100 400 150 130 ... 100 @2.80 
Winthrop’s Polytaxin....... 10,000 1,000 150 50 500 100 @4.25 





LIQUIDS AND POWDERS (IN ORDER OF B, POTENCY)? 





Abbott’s ABD Malt Extract 
with Cod-Liver Oil & Vios- 
Ole. 5 Cat... 

Abbott’s ABD Malt Extract 
& Fish-Liver Oil. S 

I. V. C. ’s Compomal. Tisdiat bs oaees 

Hoffmann-La Roche’s Vi- 
Penta Drops... . 

Maltine’ s Maitine with Vita- 
min Concentrate & Sica- 
IN sn beaten vo 0 

Stearns’ Biomines........... 

Lilly’s Melvaran. . . 

Ho Rowe. -La Roche’s Cal- 


pound 


17,500 


36, 000 
28 , 800 


9, 000° 
28 , 000 
20 , 600 
36 , 000 
2,000 
20 , 000 


6,000 


400 1506 . 16 0z. @ 1.75 
400 125 .. 16 oz. @ 1.90 
200 87.5 . 2.8 lb. @ 2.40 
200° 100 500 60cc @ 3.75 
300 250 . 1202. @ 1.40 
200 100 . 1202. @ 1.25 
166 125 1 lb. @ 1.35 
150 100 1,000 12 0z. @ .90 
150 190 2 lb. @ 2.80 





* Per capsule or tablet. 
2 Units are given per fluid ounce. 


1 Number of doses (two capsules or tablets per dose). 
* Units per 0.6 of a cubic centimeter. 
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Explanation of Vitamin Units 


While vitamins A and D are labeled in the same units 
for all brands, vitamins B,, B, and C are listed in different 
units for different brands. To make comparisons of 
potencies in different brands simpler, CU has converted 
all potencies into International Units for B, and C, and 
into micrograms for B,. The following are the conver- 
sion factors used: 

Vitamin B,—1 International Unit equals 2 Chase-Sherman 
Units. 


Vitamin B,—1 Sherman-Bourquin Unit equals 244 micro- 
grams or gammas. 
Vitamin C—1 milligram of ascorbic acid equals 20 Inter- 


national Units. 





Vitamins A and D Preparations 


Since there is greater need for vitamin D than for vitamin A 
supplements, costs have been estimated only in terms of 1,000 
units of vitamin D, which is about the average dose. 


COST OF 
1,000 

UNITS OF UNITS OF UNITS OF 

BRAND VITA VITA- VITAMIN 
MIN “we MIN D® D (¢) 





COD-LIVER OILS—PLAIN AND FORTIFIED 





Montgomery Ward’s Super Rich. 2,100 250 0.4 
Sears Roebuck’s Approved High 
ery 2,100 250 0.4 
a 2,250 250 0.5 
Montgomery Ward’s Super Rich 
Cod & Viosterol. 2,100 400 0.5 
Cooperative Distributors’ 1,700 250 0.6 
Mead’s Cod & Percomorph-Liver 
i knee se 6,000 850 0.6 
Norwich’ s High Potency = 2,500 250 0.7 
Parke, Davis’ Standardized..... 2,000 250 0.8 
ig =a ee Cae 1,800 260 0.8 
ft oy Cod & Viosterol..... 2,100 400 0.9 
Macy’ s Cod & Viosterol 7 2,250 400 0.9 
mers Ward’s Regular... 1,000 100 0.9 
Upjohn’s Super D. 1,800 325 0.9 
ead’s Cod & Viosterol 1,800 400 1.0 
Parke, Davis’ Cod & Viosterol. 2,000 400 1.0 
Patch’s Flavored...... . 2,000 200 1.0 
Mead’s Standardized........... 1,800 75 1.2 
I 6 a EN o « wih c 0.9 3H ub.0 850 85 1.2 
uibb’s Cod & Viosterol....... 1,800 400 1.2 
A tt’s Cod & Viosterol. 1,500 400 1.3 
Moller’s Plain Standardized 1,000 150 1.5 
Abbott’s...... 1,500 100 1.8 





OTHER LIQUID PREPARATIONS 





Macy’s Percomorph & Cod. . . 60,000 8,500 0.3 
I. V. C.’s Natural Vitamin Oil... 60.000 10,000 0.4 
Macy’s Halibut & Viosterol . 50,000 10,000 0.4 
Montgomery Ward’s Halibut, 

a = .... 56,000 770 0.4 
Montgomery Ward’s Halibut & 

Viosterol . 65,000 10,000 0.4 
Sears Roebuck’s Approved Hali- 

but & Viosterol 65,000 10,000 0.4 
Sears Roebuck’s Cod-Halibut. . 4,200 7 0.4 
Squibb’s Navitol. - 55,000 10,000 0.4 
1. V. C.’s Cod Concentrate 60,000 8,500 0.5 
I. V. C.’s Halibut & Viosterol... 50,000 10,000 0.5 
Stearn’s Halibut & Viosterol 65,000 10,000 0.5 
Upjohn’s Teleostol... 5,000 750 0.5 
js nea Teleostol Drops... 50,000 7,500 0.5 

ead’s Oleum Percomorp 60,000 8,500 0.6 
McKesson’s Halibut & non 50,000 10,000 0.7 
Parke, Davis’ Natola. . ... 55,000 5,500 0.7 





* Per gram. 





OTHER LIQUID PREPARATIONS—Contd. 





COST OF 
I 
sag A OF UNITS OF UNITS OF 
BRAND VITA- VITAMIN 
MIN “ MIN D* D (¢) 


Abbott's Haliver & Viosterol.... 50,000 10,000 
po St ree ere 55,000 5,500 
Parke, Davis’ Haliver & Viosterol. 50,000 10,000 
Stearns’ Cod Concentrate in Veg- 


~ 
= 


etable Oil... . 58 , 800 5, 880 
Lederle’s Vi-Delta Liquid Con- 

centrate. 90,000 11,200 
Mead’s Viosterol in Halibut. 50,000 10,000 
Squibb’s Cod-Halibut. 3,750 375 


uibb’s Halibut & Viosterol 50,000 10,000 
cKesson’s A & D Concentrate. 60,000 10,000 


Or OP WWNNNN RK RK KK ooo So = ed 
NKOCONCRSAYVINGOAANLC CSCO ao oon 


Macy’s A & D from Cod........ 48,000 3,400 
White’s Cod Concentrate 56,160 5,610 
Upjohn’s Super D Concentrate... 51,000 5,100 
Stearns’ Halibut, Plain. 59,000 1,000 
Macy’s Halibut, Plain..... 50, 000 850 
Abbott’s Haliver, Plain. . 60,000 1,000 
Parke, Davis’ Haliver, Plain... 60 , 000 1,000 
Squibb’s Halibut, Plain 60,000 1,000 

ead’s Halibut. . 50, 000 850 
Lederle’s Vi-Delta Emulsion 423 77 
Smaco’s Carotene & D in Oil... 7,500 1,000 
McKesson’s Halibut, Plain... . . 59,000 1,000 





CAPSULES & TABLETS’ 
Macy’s Halibut & Viosterol Cap- 





sules. . 8,500 1,700 0.6 
Macy’s A & D Tablets 3,300 660 0.6 
Montgomery Ward’s Cod & 

Viosterol Tablets 3,140 945 0.6 
Macy’s Percomorph & Cod Cap- 

sules . 13.300 1,850 0.9 
I. V. C.’s Halibut & Viosterol 8,500 1,7 1.0 
Montgomery Ward’s Halibut & 

Viosterol Capsules 11,050 1,7 1.0 
Lilly’s Hepicoleum Globules 8.500 1,700 1.1 
Sears-Roebuck’s Approved Hali- 

but & Viosterol Capsules 10,000 1,700 1.1 
I. V. C.’s Pearls. 5, 000 500 1.2 
Squibb’s Navitol Capsules 9,400 1,700 1.2 
I. V. C.’s Cod Concentrate Cap- 

sules 10,000 1,450 1.3 
Macy’s Cod & Other Fish-Liver 

Oil Tablets... . 3,138 314 1.3 
Mead’s Oleum Percomorphum, 

50% in Capsules. . 13,300 1,850 1.3 
Montgomery Ward’s Cod Tab- 

lets... 3,140 314 1.3 
Sears-Roebuck’s Halibut & Nat- 

ural Vitamin D Capsules 10,000 1,000 1.3 
Stearns’ Halibut & Viosterol 8.500 1,700 1.3 
Stearns’ Halibut & Viosterol with 

Other Fish-Oil Capsules 8,500 1,700 1.3 
Cooperative Distributors’ Cod 

Tablets. ... 3,140 314 1.5 
Squibb’s Adex Tablets 3,300 660 1.5 
Squibb’s Halibut & Viosterol 

Capsules... . 8,500 ‘eo 1.5 
Upjohn’ $ Teleostol Capsules . 8,500 1,280 1.5 
Abbott’s Haliver & Viosterol 

Capsules... . 8,500 1,700 1.6 
Mead’s Viosterol in Halibut Cap- 

sules. . 8,500 1,7 1.6 
Abbott’s Oladol Capsules 9,400 940 ie 
Lederle’s Vi-Delta Concentrate... 15,000 1,870 1.7 
Parke, Davis’ Haliver & Viosterol 

Capsules . 8,500 1,7 
Parke, Davis’ Natola Capsules... 9,400 940 1.7 
Sears-Roebuck’s Cod Tablets... 4,680 468 1.7 
McKesson’s Halibut & Viosterol. 8,500 1,700 1.8 

Padceves 10,000 1,000 2.0 


Lilly’s Alpha-Deltalin 


* Per gram. ' Units given per capsule or tablet. 
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CAPSULES & TABLETS'’—Cont'd BREWER'S YEAST TABLETS—Cont'd 
COST OF APPROX 
1,000 sy cost 
UNITS OF UNITS OF UNITS OF PER 1,000 
BRAND VITA- VITA- VITAMIN e 333 MICRO- MICRO. 
MIN A MIN D D (¢) BRAND UNITS UNITS GRAMS GRAMS 
Norwich’s Cod-o-Ex........... 3,138 3142.0 OF 8° Bi lé) OF B° Bs (¢) 
Norwich’s Halicod Capsules..... 10,000 945 2.0 Macy’s Yeast & Iron......... 15 7.0 20 16 
Armour’s A & D Glanules...... 10,000 1,000 2.1 Dilly’s........ eevee eeees 25 11.3 50 
Macy’s Cod Concentrate Perles.. 8,125 575 2.1 Abbott’ s. ness» = ss slamimeis ie <a 23 12.3 30 27 
Smaco’s A&D Capsules 10,000 1,000 23 Norwich s Yeastamine & Iron. 15 15.3 20 35 
White’s Cod Concentrate Cap- 
sules 12,480 1,248 2.3 CAPSULES AND TABLETS 
White’s Cod Concentrate Tablets. 3,120 312 2.3 —_ - 
I. V. C.’s Cod Vitamin Concen- Montgomery Ward’s Vitamin 
trate Tablets. 3.150 315 25 B Complex Tablets . vee ssees 3.6 25 28 
McKesson’s A & D Concentrate Lederle’s Vitamin B Complex = ‘ 
Tablets.... 3 140 314 25 Capsules . a3 ieannts en 300 3.7 250 14 
Norwich’s Caps-O-Cod......... 3,334 3342.5 Squibb’s B Complex. . . 333 4.3 500 9 
Stearns’ Cod Concentrate Cap- Hoffmann-La Rocie’s Ber- 
Te ca une atin nied 10,000 1,000 2.5 occa B Complex... . 300 4.4 100 40 
Stearns’ Cod Concentrate Tab- Upjohn s Torulexin Ca apsules. 333 4.8 100 48 
lets 3.150 315 2.7 Abbott’s Vitamin B omplex i 
Macy’s Halibut Plain C capsules . 10,000 170 8.2 Capsules. ........... .. 3335.0 100 50 
Montgomery Ward’s Cod Cap- Lilly's Betalin Compound Satake 333. 5.4 333 16 
i etek ols. bh 2.950 225 38 White’ s V itamin B Complex... 50 5.4 35 2 
Upjohn’s Codcentrate ( ‘apsules. . 3,000 325 3.8 I. V. C.’s Blexin Tablets... ... 60 9.5 30 33 
Sears-Roebuck’s Cod Capsules... 2,500 225 4.0 McKesson’s B ComplexTablets 60 «5.5 30 33 
Upjohn’s Super D Perles. . . . . 8,700 580 = 4.0 Upjohn’s Cerelexin Compound 
Stearns’ Halibut Plain Capsules. 10,000 170 «5.3 Tablets... . . sts tees eeseres 120 64 100 23 
I. V. C.’s Halibut Capsules...... 10,000 170 «5.4 Sears-Roebuck’s _ Approved ‘ 
McKesson’s Halibut Plain Cap- Vitamins B, & G Capsules . 100 6.7 62.5 32 
sules ire 10.000 170 6.0 Montgomery Ward’s Vitamin 
Montgomery Ward’s Halibut B Complex Capsules... . 100 6.7 62 32 
Plain Capsules 10.000 170 6.0 I. V. C.’s B Complex Capsules . 100 7.3 100 22 
Parke, Davis’ Haliver Plain Cap- Stearns’ Vitamin B Complex. . 100 7.3 100 22 
onion 10,000 170 6.0 Armour’s B ~ ‘omplex Concen- 
Ss. R k’s Pl ‘Halibut trate Glanules..... 150 8.6 80 50 
‘Comme dpmluus'T Ve oe Winthrop’s Betaplexin Tablets 125 9.5 250 14 
Squibb’s Halibut Plain C ‘apsules. 10,000 170 7.6 Winthrop’s Be ave Cap- 2 " P 
Smaco’s Carotene with D.. 5,000 500 8.0 + ap Se 125 10.7 250 = 16 
Abbott’s Haliver Plain Capsules. 8,500 145 9.0 Abbott’s Be-Tabs. . tenes 35 14.3 25 «60 
Upjohn’s Minicaps Halibut. 8,500 145 9.0 Upjohn’s Nx itamine. a 60 14.4 37 70 
: *s Code <. 6 5S Mm. icolexin ard- 
Upjohn s Codcentrate Tablets 00 85 4.7 Filled Capsules... i eae 100 15.9 125 38 
. itis ahien one j tablet. Abbott’s Vitamin omplex 
Maithili tahini TOMO. ns .cc0..c0tssten 100 30.0 250 36 
LIQUIDS 
" [ ” e - - 
B Complex” Preparations Abbott's Vitamin B Complex 
TS ntlies tus bcdehie s 500 «2.5 600 7 
While the potency of B, or B, only is given in the following Winthrop’ $s Betaplexin Elixir. . 500 3.5 600 9 
listings, the yeast tablets contain the other known B factors, Lederle’s Vitamin B Complex. 500 3.9 600 10 
and most of the B complex preparations contain one or more of parting oe ‘ta ae 300 4.2 150 24 
; eee pprov 
the other B factors. The listing is in order of cost of B,. Vitamin B Complex Syrup. . 250 45 125 o- 
approx, Abbott’s Vitamin B Complex 
- cost Elixir . - 166 4.7 200 12 
BRAND Ms MICRO. Mon. Puretest BComplexSyrup.... 250 5.1 125 32 
UNITS UNITS GRAMS GRAMS Winthrop’s Betaplexin Elixir. 250 5.4 500 8 
OF B* B. (¢) OF B.* B (¢) McKesson’s Vitamin B Com- 
- plex. . 300 5.5 150 33 
BREWER'S YEAST TABLETS White's ‘Vitamin B Complex bs 
Concentrate . 2,500 6.1 1,250 37 
Macy's 50 1.2 30 6 — Vitamin B Complex 
3. 2ee ; OS eS 5 ‘ 250 6.7 50 =100 
50 
> 4 os peli aa abit * 7° 0 = W: = 7 Lil y’s ‘Betalin Complex....... 166 7.3 200 18 
Montgomery Ward’s........ 25 3.0 37.5 6 a : —— 5 ot ‘ = ane ved 
Mead’s Powder.............. 50° 3.4 a bt = Mmhuune 80 «75 
Cooperative Distributors’. 20 4.6 35 S _ Sire Oe. hae ee ‘ 
» wd = 
os ee ha arma -- 20 4.6 37.5 7  @THER VITAMIN B COMPLEX PREPARATIONS: 
Upjohn’ it ti.. dvubdawkes Views 25 4.7 25 14 I ie 
Squibb’s Powder............ 35° 5.1 50's Hoa te per eee orl : - ar 7. < 
ED Sip ns n045cnenons 2 5.9 30 12 Sn titsinn dt Wiis ghee 
ee es 20 60 50 - Squibb’s s Malted Wheat Germ. = 4p = z 
Norwich’s Yeastamine & Tron, . | cc cae ane 
Bi &G.........-.0eeeeeeee OT BS 10 Sart? s Vitavose... |... .... 10 18.0 4 4i 
* Per capsule, tablet or teaspoonful. * Per capsule, tablet or teaspoonful. * Per gram. 
1 Per gram. 2See footnote 3, page 12 
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WHAT PRICE VITAMINS? 
Cont'd from page 13 





Many vitamin mixtures feature added 
minerals. Vi-Syneral advertisements say 
“Vitamins alone are not enough,” jm- 
plying that a vitamin supplement must 
be taken with mineral supplements for 
efficient utilization. There is no proof 
that this is true. The subject of mineral 
metabolism is complicated and little is 
known yet about the requirements of 
humans for all the minerals. But even 
if the advertising slogan were correct, 
Vi-Syneral would be totally unfit for the 
job of restoring mineral balance. 

For example, the approximate mini- 
mal daily intakes of calcium and phos- 
phorous necessary for the normal adult 
are .6 and 1 grams respectively. Adult 
Vi-Syneral contains (per dose) .05 and 
.04 grams respectively of calcium and 
phosphorus. Ordinary mineral require- 
ments are easily met by a well-balanced 
diet that includes about one pint of milk 
or its equivalent. The shot-gun multiple 
vitamin preparations do contain potent 
amounts of vitamins A and D and mod- 
erate amounts of vitamin C. But vitamin 
C can be obtained in much larger 
amounts and much more cheaply from 
fruit and tomato juice and, after that, 
from the pure synthetic tablets. As for 
vitamin A, a much richer and cheaper 
source if a supplement to the diet is 
necessary is the fish liver oils, espe- 
cially halibut liver oil. The require- 
ments of the normal adult for vitamin D 
are not known—they appear to be met 
by exposure to sunshine in Summer 
months. Infants and pregnant and nurs- 
ing mothers, however, do require a vita- 
min D supplement. 

The main virtue of a “shot-gun” prepa- 
ration at present is convenience of ad- 
ministration—if one can afford their high 
cost, they will do no harm, but that is 
a small satisfaction to obtain from a 
therapeutically inefficient preparation. 
When the B vitamins have been added 
in greater number and potency than they 
are now found in most of the shot-gun 
preparations, &% is possible that there 
will be more justification for the latter. 

Unfortunately, neither shot-gun com- 
pounds nor the other commonly used 
vitamin preparations can be purchased 
by persons of the low-income group who 
are most frequently affected by nutri- 
tional diseases. They cannot afford to 
buy the relatively expensive foods rich 
in vitamins even when they know their 
value. They can buy little or nothing of 
the wonders that vitamin scientists are 
producing every day. But especially 
with such persons is it important that 
the cheapest possible sources of the 
particular vitamins needed be supplied. 
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A Consumer Testifies 


"It would be worth thousands if you consumers didn't testify,” 


whispered the sugar lawyer. 


The scene: a rather dismal room in 
the Dep’t of Agriculture Building in 
Washington, with a long table surrounded 
by lawyers, a podium with a desk, and 
chairs packed in rows in the back. 

The time: ten o'clock, Monday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1940. 

The characters: 

Presiding Officer Michael F. Markel 

Representatives of corn sugar interests 

Representatives of cane sugar interests 

Representatives of canneries 

Representative of gov't agencies 

A representative of Consumers Union 
(Madeline Ross of CU’s technical staff) 


The occasion: new hearings regarding 
the use and labeling of sugar syrups in 
canned fruits. 


A> of conversation fills the room. 
Sugar refiners from the West Coast 
shake hands with sugar refiners from the 
East Coast. They exchange reminiscences 
about the last sugar hearings, in which 
both are sure they were given a raw 
deal. One steps over to say a cheerful 
word to CU’s representative. Finding out 
who she is, he calls the conversation off 
and walks away. Lawyers shuffle through 
papers, give last-minute advice to clients. 
Presiding Officer Markel pounds on his 
table, and the hearing begins. 

Briefly, he summarizes the situation. 
On January 6, 1940, as a result of public 
hearings, the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion ruled that canned peaches, apricots, 
pears or cherries could be packed with 
either sucrose (ordinary sugar, made 
from cane or beets) or dextrose (corn 





Watch For... 


CU’s second article on Detroit’s 8¢ 
milk, The first appeared last month, 
attracted wide comment, 











But all CU wanted was the truth 


sugar). While label declaration of neither 
sugar was called for, the regulations 
required that the strength of the syrup 
be stated on the label as “light,” “medi- 
um,” “heavy,” or “extra heavy.” Since 
the strength of the various syrups was 
prescribed on the basis of sweetness of 
the finished canned fruit, and since dex- 
trose is less sweet than sucrose, the reg- 
ulations also required that to compensate 
for its lesser sweetness, one and one-half 
times as much dextrose had to be used 
as the sucrose it replaced. 

These regulations were attacked in a 
suit before the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
on the grounds that since no label decla- 
ration of corn sugar was necessary, the 
regulations were invalid. Meanwhile, the 
FDA was receiving petitions from can- 
ners and manufacturers of dextrose to 
permit the use of corn sugar on an equal 
weight basis with sucrose; from syrup 
manufacturers requesting permission to 
use their products. So the suit was with- 
drawn, and new hearings were ordered. 

(Aside: The situation has actually 
more ramifications, which deal with dol- 
lars and cents. Pound for pound, dextrose 
is somewhat cheaper than sucrose. But 
not enough cheaper, so that, equated 
144:1 with sucrose, it pays to make the 
substitution. The sucrose interests want, 
of course, to keep the ratio; they don’t 
want dextrose to horn in on sucrose 
grounds, The dextrose and corn syrup 
people are trying to grab a slice of the 
millions of dollars’ canning business, 
which they could do if they were able 
to offer a sweetening agent at a lower 
price than sucrose. If they could substi- 
tute dextrose pound for pound, they'd be 
assured of new income.) 

The summarizing over, CU’s represen- 
tative was called on to make known her 
views. Said she: 

0 We feel that complication is 
unnecessary; that, since the most im- 
portant thing is to protect the consumer, 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


it is necessary to find out just what the 
consumer needs, and to give him full in- 
formation as to what he may expect to 
ae 

“From the consumer’s point of view, 
the problem is one of presenting informa- 
tion on the label in the clearest, most 
useful form. .. .” 

Then followed CU’s recommendations. 
In essence, they embodied the following 
points: 

Statements on the label should indicate 
both the sweetness and the energy 
(caloric) value of the syrup, so that the 
consumer can select a syrup which suits 
his taste, while at the same time he can 
select a product with high or low caloric 
content, whichever best serves his needs. 
These requirements could and should be 
met by a label declaration of the quan- 
tities and types of sugars present. 

“Are there any questions in cross ex- 
amination?” asked Presiding Officer 
Markel. 

Followed an hour’s barrage of ques- 
tions from half a dozen lawyers. No 


one questioned CU’s position; no one 
seemed concerned whether CU’s recom- 
mendations were logical. Most of the 
cross examination was an unadorned 
attempt to confuse the issues, to show 
that consumers don’t know what they 
want. 

Finally, from the Presiding Officer: 
“From the inception the witness was 
asked questions that had nothing to do 
with her direct testimony. She has come 
down here to testify as a consumer wit- 
ness, to testify with respect to the posi- 
tion taken by her organization on these 
questions. . . . Ask why she makes the 
recommendation and what is the basis 
for it. If there is no sound basis the 
recommendation falls, and let it go at 
that.” 

Epilogue: As CU’s witness was re- 
turning to her place, one of sugar’s law- 
yers tapped her on the shoulder and 
whispered confidentially: “You know it 
would be worth thousands of dollars to 
us if you consumer people didn’t come 
down to these hearings to testify.” 


Below the Safety Line 


45,000,000 people of the nation are ill-fed and ill- 


clothed. But food and clothing prices are advancing. 


14th of CU's special reports on War and Prices 


WHE title of this report is taken from 
‘| the “Food and National Defense 
Issue” of Consumers’ Guide, publication 
of the Consumers’ Counsel Division of 
the U. S. Dep't of Agriculture. CU 
members are strongly urged to get and 
to read it.’ Its figures and photographs 
tell eloquently of the people’s need for 
food. Its evidence and conclusions help 
to point up the serious implications to 
millions of undernourished Americans of 
every rise in the price of food, clothing 
and other necessities. 

So far, consumer price protection has 
been mostly advisory, while government 
actions tending to increase prices have 
been positive and immediate. Defense 
orders have already raised the price of 
textiles, expected continuation of the 
Sugar Act for another year (see below) 
has bolstered the wholesale price of 
sugar, and it is now reported that we 
are planning to assist the coffee indus- 
tries of Brazil, Colombia, Nicaragua 
and other Latin-American countries by 
a quota system similar to the sugar 


*Write for copies (free) to the office of 
Miss Harriet Elliott, Consumer Commis- 
sioner, National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 
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quotas. Under this system, only a defi- 
nite amount of coffee could be imported 
from each country. The general effect 
would be to raise the price of coffee, 
and already wholesale coffee prices have 
risen on the prospect of such a quota 
system. Every cent’s rise in the cost of 
coffee will cost American consumers 


_ $20,000,000 yearly. 


According to tentative agreement, the 
coffee quota will be retroactive to July 1, 
no matter when the plan is put into 
effect. “Because of possible consumer 
resentment in this country, however,” 
observes the Journal of Commerce, “it 
is probable that the practical applica- 
tion of the plan will be postponed at 
least until after the November elec- 
tions.” 


Price Movements 


OLESALE PRICES have continued 
\\ their upward climb, and on Sep- 
tember 27 were 10.1% above pre-war 
levels. The domestic agricultural group, 
consisting of barley, wheat, corn, hogs, 
steers, wool and cotton was 16.3% above 
August 1939, in spite of huge surplus 
stocks (see August Reports) in the most 
important of these commodities. 








Ds 


per student 
per copy 


. . that’s all it costs to use CU’s 
abridged Reports, at special class- 
room group rates (copies are de- 
livered to the teacher). You'll find 
that almost every student can afford 
to pay 5¢—for a magazine with in- 
formation which may save dollars 
for him and his family. 

And almost every teacher needs 
CU. If you teach home economics, 
science, business, economics, math 
or consumer courses, the Reports 
can help you tie theory to practice. 


Use the coupon to get de- 
tails and free _ cireulars. 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


Please send me details of classroom 
rates, and (....) circulars for distribu- 
tion to my students. 


NAME 











CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 am enclosing $.......... , for which 
please send me the material | have 


checked below: 


[] Bound Volume of the Reports, 
1936-—37—$2. 

[] Bound Volume of the Reports, 
1938—$2. 

[] Bound Volume of the Reports, 
1°39—$2.50. 

[] Set of three Bound Volumes— 
Special Price to CU Members, 


[]"“Good Health and Bad Medicine,” 
by Harold Aaron, M.D.—Price for 
CU members, $1.50. 

(] Special Combination Offer: “Good 
Health and Bad Medicine” plus 
“Our Common Ailment"—$2.25. 

(] “False Security,” by Bernard J. Reis 
—Special Price, $1. 

[] “Feminine Hygiene"—25c (Please 
initial this statement: | am married 
and use prophylactic materials on 


advice of a physician........... ) 
SE Kacccaconccchaqsdedeseubendebesenaseosed 

SEED incscsecconsed ebusnenseakavnes 
i choc dhaentactdeltcealdesiieaiit 10sPO 
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A “BEST BUY” OFFER 


Consumers Union is happy to announce 
a special combination subscription rate 
with the Institute for Propaganda Anal- 
ysis, which makes the publications of 
both organizations available at the large 
saving shown below. 

As CU tests products, the Institute 
tests the ways in which ideas are pre- 
sented, reports who is trying to influence 
public thinking, why, and to what ends. 

Twelve or more Institute bulletins are 
published each year (the current one anal- 
yzes the presidential campaign). New 
subseribers also receive, at no extra 
charge, one of the full-length books pub- 
lished annually by the Institute. 


COMBINATION RATE SAVES YOU $1.25 
CU Membership (new or re- 


newal) . Mahesh A $3.50 a year 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis $2.00 a year 


Total at Regular Rates... .. . $5.50 
Bae” = YOU: PAY ONLY $4.25! _ | 





CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


Here's $4.25 for | year's subscription to 
Consumers Union and the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Check whether CU membership is [) new or 
) renewal) 10PAO 








CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


For the enclosed $...... 
Gift Memberships for 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


.. please enter 
the following. 


NAME 


OPP Pee eee CeCe eS CeCe ECC eee Cee eT eee 


NAME 


OPP eee OPUS OSES E COC COSCO TOTES rere 


PPP eee eee eT eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


NAME 


CHECK HERE [) FOR YOUR RENEWAL 
As my premium award, send me the fol- 
lowing book (conditions governing these 
owards are stated on back cover): 
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Retail food prices on August 13 (latest 
available figure) were 2.9% higher than 
the previous year. Retail department- 
store prices on September 1 were un- 
changed from last month, 3.7% higher 
than last year. 

Prospects are for continuing price 
rises as England increases armament or- 
ders and our own defense activity picks 
up speed. 


Silk and Nylon 


Announcement of the Axis pact 
brought expectations of an embargo on 
silk and consequent heavy buying by 
all sections of industry using silk. Up 
to presstime, however, the price of silk 
was only slightly higher. The possibility 
of using nylon and rayon, plus the huge 
silk surplus in Japan, should prevent 
any spectacular rises. 

Four big manufacturers — Kayser; 
Phoenix; Holeproof; Mock, Judson, 
Vochringer—have raised prices on nylon 
hose, claiming their inability to get suf- 
ficient yarn as an excuse. Two large 
manufacturers, Gotham and Van Raalte, 
are sticking to their present prices. 


Cotton Garments 


Our cotton surplus is so large that 
low-income farm families are being given 
cotton to make mattresses. But the price 
of cotton continues fluctuating on the 
wholesale market, and is now higher 
than a year ago. 

At the same time, reports Davison’s 
Textile Blue Book, America has less 
cotton mill machinery than it had a year 
ago. The huge defense orders for cot- 
ton underwear may place a strain on 
present mill capacity. Some increases 
are therefore expected in Spring lines 
of underwear. 

Naturally, part of this is being blamed 
on the reduction of the standard work 
week from 42 to 40 hours, and at the 
same time, manufacturers represent that 
their employees, among the lowest paid 
in American industry, should not ask for 
wage increases that might send up prices. 
It seems safe to assume, in view of prece- 
dents, that any increases the workers get 
will account for only a very small frac- 
tion of the price rises. 


Floor Coverings 


Carpets of half-wool and -half-rayon 
have been on sale to the public since 
July 1 and have met with wide accept- 
ance, states John A. Sweetser, president 
of the Bigelow-Sanford carpet company. 
The Journal of Commerce indicates the 
motive for introducing rayon when it 
states: “As long as mills are able to 
counterbalance lack of desirable wool 
replacements by reducing quality stand- 
ards of certain low-end fabrics, retailers 


may be comparatively assured that prices 
of pile floor coverings will not move 
appreciably higher.” 


Sugar 


As we go to press, the Senate Finance 
Committee is considering the Cummings 
bill, which extends for another year the 
sugar tax and quotas favoring domestic 
producers at the expense of American 
consumers. 

Consumers pay millions of dollars 
yearly (in the form of artificially high 
prices) for the Sugar Act. This year 
the bill has two additional features un- 
favorable to consumers: a reduction of 
low-cost sugar imports by means of a 
higher acreage allotment for domestic 
growers, and a reduction in the mini- 
mum total supply for U. S. consumers. 
Passage of the bill is so likely that sugar 
prices have already moved up on the 
prospect. They are not yet, however, up 
to the level reached during the sugar 
profiteering period a year ago. 





Labor Note 


Suspenders: Most of the unbranded 


and cheaper makes of suspenders 
come from New York City and are 
union-made. Interestingly enough, 


they’re made by both AFL and CIO 
workers, working in the same shops, 
under union shop conditions, and 
without conflict between the unions. 
The more highly skilled operators in 
each shop belong to the AFL Sus- 
pender Makers Union, while the less- 
skilled workers, who do cutting, as- 
sembling, packaging and shipping, be- 
long to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, CIO. 

Suspender workers average 40 
weeks of work a year. The AFL 
operators get a piece-work rate, aver- 
aging $25 to $35 a week. CIO mem- 
bers get a $14 weekly minimum, work 
a 40-hour week, and did so long be- 
fore the Wage-Hour Law went into 
effect. The Amalgamated has no fig- 
ures on average earnings of its mem- 
bers in the suspender industry. 

Of the brands tested by CU, the 
following are union-made, according 
to both AFL and CIO sources: 
Metropolitan, Towncraft, Harris, 
Sears’ Webcraft. Pioneer also is 
union-made, by members of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (AFL). Hickok and Paris 


are non-union. 


Garters: The problem of organizing 
garter workers is complicated by the 
large amount of home work. Even 
some of the union suspender shops 
give out garters as home work to non- 
union workers, CU is informed by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 











CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


The Docket 





Notes on government actions against misleading 
advertising, false claims, dangerous products 


HE following cases are selected from scores of govern- 
ment actions taken monthly by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food & Drug Administration. 
Unless otherwise stated, actions involving violations of the 


Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act refer to individual shipments. 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued a com- 
plaint against: 


Crazy Water Co. ani four officers of the company. The 
complaint charges that Crazy Mineral Water, Crazy Water 
Crystals and Crazy Fiz have been falsely advertised as bene- 
ficial in the treatment of some 30 ailments of the alimentary 
and urinary tracts and other parts of the body. The company 
has claimed that constipation and “faulty elimination” are 
the cause of some 50 diseases and that its products have 
therapeutic properties in the treatment of constipation and 
therefore in the treatment of the various diseases. The com- 
plaint states that constipation is not necessarily the cause of 
the diseases and that the company’s products 
purpose other than to assist in the temporary evacuation of 
the intestinal tract. 

Until 1928 Crazy Mineral Water had been seized frequently 
by the FDA on charges of misbranding and adulteration. As 
far back as 1927 (on the occasion of the fourteenth court 
action against it), the company admitted that its label claims 
on Crazy Mineral Water as a cure for constipation and other 
ailments were false and fraudulent. Thereafter it transferred 
its therapeutic claims from its labels to its advertisements and 
thus removed its products from the FDA’s jurisdiction. 

An analysis of Crazy Water Crystals reported in Ruth de 
Forest Lamb’s “American Chamber of Horrors” showed the 
product to be 98% Glauber’s salt—an old-fashioned horse 
physic. The remaining 2% consisted of ordinary table salt. 


serve no 


Epsom salt and a variety of minerals, including sodium car- 
bonate (otherwise known as washing soda). A 234-ounce box 
of Crazy Water Crystals retails for 49¢. The same money will 
purchase a pound or more of Glauber’s salt. 


The FTC has taken action against: 


Procter and Gamble Co. The company signed a stipulation 
to cease and desist from representing that any test as to the 
mildness of /vory soap as compared with competitive soaps 
shows that /vory soap is the purer soap or from otherwise 
representing that the mildness of a soap is indicative of its 
purity. 

CU’s tests of toilet soaps revealed Ivory soap to be no 
purer than a large number of competing brands. On a quality- 
cost basis, over a dozen other brands rated above /vory. 


The Food & Drug Administration has seized: 


Butter. 492 cases, each containing 12 pounds of Sunnyfield 
Creamery Butter, shipped by the A & P Co., were seized on 
charges of adulteration. It was found that milk fat, a valuable 
constituent of butter, had been omitted or abstracted and that 
the product contained less than the legally required weight 
of milk fat. The company failed to claim its product and the 
court ordered the “bulter” to be delivered to charitable 
institutions. 





THE 1941 BUYING GUIDE 


The 1941 Buying Guide edition of Con- 

sumers Union Reports will be sent out 
to all members early in December-—in plenty 
of time to put it to work on your Christmas 
buying. 


It is the biggest, most complete Buying 

Guide ever published by Consumers 
Union. It includes concise comment on hun- 
dreds of kinds of products, ratings of thou- 
sands of brands, dozens of sections of 
general buying guidance. 


Its 384 pages are 96 more than ever 

betore. But the Buying Guide will not 
lose its convenient “pocketability.” It will 
be compact enough (actual size: 444x644”) 
to fit into pockets and handbags. 


The index will list every brand name 

and every subject covered. It is de- 
signed to make the Guide a ready-to-use, 
easy-to-use shopping companion. 


Binding is stronger than ever. The 1941 
Buying Guide is built for steady, hard 
usage. 


If your membership expires this month—re- 
new it at once to avoid missing CU’s best 
and biggest Buying Guide. 


If you have a friend who needs CU—now is 
the time to get him to join or to give him a 
gift membership. 


WwW 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 18 














(R.S.V.P) 


HE Purpose of this Advance Notice is to 
Let You In on the Ground Floor of the 
Proposition that Consumers Union Member- 
ships Make Memorable and Exciting and 
Practical (also Useful) Christmas Gifts. And 
to Remind You that if Your Own Membership 
is Getting Ready to Expire, You can Renew 
Same at Gift Rates under the Terms below 
Very Special Privilege Confined to the Ap- 
proaching Season. 







Your Attention is also Called to the Fact 
that in the Process of Giving You can Get. 
You are Invited to Study the Information be- 
low, there to Learn How You can Receive 

U Books and almost Any Other Book and All 
at No Extra Charge of Any Kind. In regard 
to This Matter We shall Look Forward to 
Hearing from You at an Early Date. 















CU’s CHRISTMAS SEASON RATES 






Single |-year membership , $3.50 
Two !-year gift memberships* entered together 6.00 
Three |-year gift memberships* entered together 8.50 






For each additional gift membership* entered at the 






same time add 2.50 
All 1940 issues of the Reports bound in book form. . 2.50 
A year's gift membership*® plus 1940 bound volume 5.00 
Gold-stamped binder for the Reports..... eee 75 





* Your own renewal may be counted as a gift membership. 









Full remittances (cash, check or money order — nof stamps) 





must accompany all orders for gift memberships. Unless in- 





structed to the contrary, CU will begin all gift memberships 
with the 1941 Buying Guide issue (see inside back cover). 






A card designed especially for CU by Covarrubias and 
naming the giver will accompany each Buying Guide. 









WS 
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CU's GIFTS FOR CU GIVERS 
FOR ONE GIFT MEMBERSHIP ENTERED YOU RECEIVE: 
CU's 1941 “Wine & Liquor” Report (published December) 
OR 
CU's "Feminine Hygiene" Report 
* 
FOR TWO GIFT MEMBERSHIPS ENTERED TOGETHER: 
One of these CU books: “Our Common Ailment,”’ ‘False Se- 
curity,” “Millions on Wheels” 
OR 
CU's gold-stamped Reports binder 
OR 


Your choice of any book* published during 1940 and sold 
through regular bookstores at a price not exceeding $1.25 


* 
FOR THREE GIFT MEMBERSHIPS ENTERED TOGETHER: 


One of these CU books: “Good Health & Bad Medicine,” 
“Look Before You Cook” (a new kind of cookbook; published 


November) OR 
The 1936-37, 1938 or 1939 bound volume of the Reports 
OR 


Your choice of any book* published during 1940 and sold 
through regular bookstores at a price not exceeding $2.00 


. * 
FOR FOUR GIFT MEMBERSHIPS ENTERED TOGETHER: 
The 1940 bound volume of the Reports 
OR 


Your choice of any book* published during 1940 and sold 
through regular bookstores at a price not exceeding $2.75 


o 
FOR EACH GIFT MEMBERSHIP OVER FOUR entered at the 


same time the price range of the regular books* from which 
you may choose is increased by 75¢ 


* Please give title, author, price and publisher when ordering. 




















USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 18 








